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Forthe N 
TO THE MOON. ~*~ 


Fair mistress Moon, that up on high, 
With many a brilliant star, 
Glides calmly through the midnight sky, 
Pray tell me what you are? 
I long to have a nearer view, 
To scan thy beauties through and through. 
‘I see a face in thee, sweet Moon! 
Art thou a curious elf, 
Who look’ st to find upon our earth 
Some fair one like thyself? 
Or hast thou but a wish to see 
What passes in society? 
And prithee, lady pure and bright, 
What doth thy*piercing eye 
Discover by the witching light 
Thy gentle beams supply? 
Pray tell me, mild and beauteous one, 
What hath it ever gazed upon? 
No answer ?—Art thou speechless, then ? 
Upon this earth you ’Il find, 
Fair lady Moon, that silence is 
No fault of womankind : 
We've tongues; and we can use them, too, 
As I shall plainly prove to you. 
Strange thoughts come o’er me as I think 
Of all thou ’st witnessed here: 
The thousand thousand years thou’st rolled, 
Unwearied, in thy sphere; 
Surely, thou art a wondrous creature, 
Not to grow old in form or feature! 
Thou wor’st the same soft, silvery. hue, 
When first thy beams were Ly 
To bless a sinless world, and night 
Cugsbined the new-made heaven ; 
When mother Eve looked up, and praised 
Thy light to Adam as she gazed. 
And since that time, what monstrous change 
Thy watching eye has seen! 
And yet thou’rt ever moving on, 
With the same quiet mien. 
Does not thy knowledge turn thy brain? 
’T is sometimes so when wit we gain. 
And thou art worship’d here by all— 
All hail thee with delight; 
And who, for half the glare of day, 
Would give thy blessed light? 
Nature looks fairer; and thy sway 
Old Ocean owns, the wise ones say. 
The lover, when thy orb is full, 
In many a lady’s bower, 
Will tell a tale, in burning words, 
Of love’s subduing power, 
And swear, by thy soft beams, to be 
A pattern of fidelity. 
And many 8 poet, like myself, 
Will woo thee in his song, 
And sing, perhaps, more pleasantly, 
Nor keep thee half so long ; 
But, lady Moon so mild and dear, 
T have a secret for thine ear. 
Don’t whisper it to idle airs, 
Lest they should waft it on; 
But there is somebody I love, 
From thy poor votary gone ; 
I know that if he muse on me, 
His eye is fixed, the while, on thee. 
He’s gone across the deep blue sea, 
For months—perhaps for years; 
I try to smile, but often ,Moon, 


I cannot hide my tears. 


-Yorker. 


We loved as play-mates; was it strange 
Time our affection could not change ? 


And when he asked my beating heart, 
In tones so sweet and low, 

And told me we so soon must part, 
I could not answer ‘ no.’ 

Didst mark the hour ?—I know thine eye 

Was jeeping from thy home on high, 

And canst thou, on thy silver beams, 
Kind messages convey ? 

Then tell him I am still his own, 
Although so far away ; 

And say, beneath thy gentle light, 


My dreams will be of him to-night. 
New-York. M.N. M. 
For the New-Yorker. 

MARY FLEMING: 


A TALE OF MY AUNT MARGARET'S. 

Many years since, I made a voyage up the river with that 
prince of skippers, old Captain North, of Poughkeepsie. A 
brisk wind from the Northward compelled us to take advan- 
tage of the tides and make, in nautical phrase, a long leg and 
a short one. At one moment we ran in to the bold shore 
near enough to pitch a biscuit against the hceling cliffs, and 
then, about, with the canvass for an instant fluttering and 
cracking in the wind, we stood upon set emeel tack 
close-hauled, bowling it over the curling waves and poking 
our prow into many a little bay and cove, and under thegreen 
hills and grey rocks—thus catching and scanning a th d 








scenes that your steamboat traveler never dreams of. 

Now, to my mind, there is nothing more delightful than a 
voyage of this sort, especially if you have at your elbow a 
friend acquainted with the localities and full of storied remi- 
niscences connected therewith. This fortunately was my lot, 
as I was playing the escort to my maiden aunt Margaret ina 
periodical visit to her friends in Duchess, and who long had 
been familiar with the scenes we were passing. My dearold 
aunt, thou art gathered to thy fathers, and sadly do I miss 
thy rich fund of anecdote and story! Thou wastsumewhat of 
atory in principle, which may be ascribed to having spent thy 
time in the city when in possession of the British army, and 
associating with the Howes, the Clintons, and Cornwallises— 
names that for better or worse are stamped upon the page of 
history—yet a kinder heart never beat under a kerchief or 
astomacher. Thou nursedst me in childhood, boundedst up my 
broken heads, spreadedst diaculum plaster upon mycut fingers, 
tuckedst in my bed-clothes—and for all these benefits if I for- 
get thee, my excellent kinswoman, may I ever want a friend 
in the hour of need. It is the fashion for unfledged witlings 
to sneer at old maids; but it must be remembered they are 
not all so from choice, custom having debarred them the pri- 
vilege of picking and choosing a mate; and, in my humble 
opinion, one like my aunt who has fulfilled her destiny with 
cheerfulness, is worth a wilderness of crabbed and crusty 
bachelors, unmindful of their social duties, that have passed 
a life of single blessedness, and never known the luxury of 
adding to the happiness of another. 

We were running in, near the eastern shore where stands 
the village of Greensburgh landing, when I observed my aunt 
take her station at the quarter railing and gaze intently upon 
some grounds that had the appearance of long neglect. It 
was one of those spots that in the hands of a person of taste 
might be made a little Paradise, looking as it did upon the 
bright waters and magnificent scenery of the western shore. 
My aunt, as I said, looked anxiously, and I could perceive a 
tear glisten in her dark eye, when she resumed her seat, “Is 
it not strange,” she commenced, “that the ecenes of other 
days can unlock the very well-springs of memory ; that thoughts 
and remembrances long pent up should again rush forth and 
overwhelm us like the hurrying waves of the cataract ! 

‘ Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise!’ 








those we have loved in life hover around us, watch over us 
for good, ministeting angels unto us; and when, as now, the 
mental cye recognizes long lost friends, and the mental ear 
drinks in accents unknown to earth, the idea to me seems not 
all visionary. 

“ Lieutenant Fleming was descended frem a Scottish family 
not unknown in the annals of the land that gave him birth; 
and, in that age when the lilies of France yet floated o’ér the 
unsunned forests ef the North, he, with his young wife and in- 
fant daughter, arrived in the city, where they spent some time, 
previous to his joining the army which was then gathering at 
Albany for an attack dpon Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
During the period several little excursions were made upon 
our beautiful river, and the spot we have been looking upon 
had charms sufficient to induce him to adopt it for what was 
then supposed a temporary retreat for his little family. Soon 
after they were located here he received orders to join his 
regiment, and was deputed by General Webb to assist in the 
defence of Fort William Henry, then threatened by the Mar- 
quis de Montcalm. To those acquainted with colonial his- 
tory the sequel fb the siege is well known. The garrison, 
after a spirited defence against fearful odds, were obliged to 
capitulate, and the defenceless prisoners were promised an 
escort to protect them from the Indians on the route to Fort 
Edward, but in opposition to the dictates of honor and hv- 
manity, and to the lasting disgrace of the Marquis, the stipu- 
lation was not fulfilled, and they fell an easy prey to the fero- 
cious savages. Mcn, women and children were alike doomed 
to the remorseless tomahawk, and few families in the prov- 
ince but had to lament the loss of a relative or friend. Lieu- 
tenant Fleming was among the slain, and the dreadful news 
fell upon the heart of his widow like the searing thunderbolt. 
“Tt was long ere she recovered from the shock, but the du- 
| ties of a mother and the principles so deeply interwoven into 
the Scottish character, and which teach to bow with sub- 
mission to the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, pre- 
vailed at last, and though she never threw aside her widow’s 
weeds, her wonted cheerfulress was gradually resumed. If 
the sceptic could for a moment but feel and know the conso- 
lations that spring from religion, the glowing hopes that it 
imparts of a réunion with those we have loved in a better 
state of existence, he would pause before he attempted to 
throw aside the props that support many a child of sorrow in 
their weary pilgrimage, and wish, like the philosopher in the 
story of La Roche, that he had never doubted. 

“ A small income derived from the effects of her deceased 
husband, and the pension that accrued to her as his widow 
were sufficient for the wants of Mrs. Fleming and daughter ; 
and, in her periodical visits to the city to cater for the family, 
I became acquainted with herself and Mary. The latter was 
about my age, and her graceful form, dark blue eyes and win- 
ning smile are as vividly before me as if it were but yesterday. 
To use a homely expression, we became bosom cronies; and, 
in the sultry days of summer, to pass a few weeks with the 
mother and daughter in their cottage on the banks of the 
Hudson was a coveted luxury. 

“‘ Among the neighboring gentry that visited at Mrs. Flem- 
ings’s, were a family of the name of Wilton. The son was a 
handsome, manly boy, and grew up a general favorite. He 
was but little older than my -heroine—shared in her childish 
joys and sorrows, was a frequent attendant upon her rambles ; 
and in after time, when he entered King’s College and was 
poring over his studies, I doubt not but the blue eyes of Mary 
Fleming often looked up from the classic pages of Horace and 
Juvenal. 

“ Tt was during Wilton’s sojourn at college that the war of 
the Revolution commenced. His family were Whigs, and 
he, a class-mate of Jay and Hamilton, shared in the general 
excitement, took part with the popular side, and entered into 
the contest with the ardor and enthusiasm of youth. Previ- 








It is a beautiful idea of the Moravians, that the spirits of 
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Island, he made a visit at Greensburgh, and ef course the 
Flemings were not forgotten. Mary had grown up a tall and 


graceful woman, and her mind and manners, under the cul- 
ture of her excellent mother, were as winning as the graces 
of her person. No extraneous circumstances were necessary 
to bring Charles. Wilton a suitor at her feet.” 

I recollect, reader, that my aunt was very diffuse upon what 
was said or sung at the interview which linked the destinies 
of two fond beings, (how she came by it I could never divine, ) 
but I have an odd faculty ef forgetting such things, nor can I 
imagine that the many soft nothings perpetrated at such a 
moment by even the wisest of us—however interesting to 
those immediately concerned—can much interest a third party, 
and shall therefere proceed to the cream of the matter, which 
is—that evening saw Mary Fleming a betrothed bride. 

To return to my aunt’s narrative: Wilton soon after joined 
his company, was in the disastrous battle of Flatbush, and 
accompanied the army in its retreat to White Plains. After 
the partial action that there occurred, it was transferred to 
the left bank of the. river, and on the march Wilton made a 
short and hurried visit at the cottage, and urged its inmates, 
with a lover’s warmth, to seck a place of safety—but in vain : 
they loved their home, had become warmly attached to it, 
and the mother insisted that the English soldiery would never 
injure harmless, inoffensive women, the widow and daughter 
of one who had fallen in the King’s service, and on whose 
bounty they were in some measure dependant. She had too 
much faith in British generosity and valor to doubt their pro- 
tection for a moment; and Mrs. Fleming wa® so far correct 
in her opinion. It was not from English regulars or provin- 
cial troops that danger occurred, but from banded miscreants, 


very Ishmaelites, who, under the false but specious guise of 


loyalty or patriotism, long made the debateable land lying be- 
tween the two armies a scene of many woes to its in- 
habitants, 

The summer had given place to winter, and winter again 
to summer, when Wilton left the camp at Fishkill and made 
a stolen visit atGreensburgh. It was a still evening in July, 
and after a long ramble upon the river bank Mary and 
himself sought a rustic seat that overlooked the Tappan Sea. 
The sun was near dipping behind the majestic Palisades, and 
threw a flood of golden light over the placid waters, while to 
the North the lofty Dunderbanach reared ita green crest, and 
the Mattawan Mountains, with theirblue outlines boldly painted 
against the evening sky, retreated further and further until 
they gradually melted away in the distance. What a sad 
thought that such a beautiful world should ever become the 
theatre of stormy passions and lawless violence! Our lovers 
felt the soft influences of the hour, and were fast lapsing into 
sentiment and poetry, when suddenly the quiet of the scene 
was broken upon by the crashing of underwood, and at the 
same instant several men, leaping from the covert, seized Wil- 


ton and dragged him through the woods in the direction of 
the highroad—leaving the terrified Mary in an agony of 


dismay. : 


There lived at the time, in the village of Greensburgh-land- 


ing, a person by the name of Walter, or as his Duteh neighbors 


termed him, Baltus Moore—one of your easy, idle, good- 
natured fellows, fond of fun and frolic, and always more ready 


to do a good turn for a friend than attend to his own affairs. 


On this eventful evening he was returning from the river in 
company with a young urchin whom he had been instructing 
in the mystery of crab-catching, and thus became a distant 
To the young 
man’s family he had often been indebted for aets of kindness, 
and Wilton himself was an especial favorite, having been his 


witness of the forcible abduction of Wilton. 


apt pupil in the arts of woodcraft and venerie. 


Baltus spread the intelligence like wildfire, and on reaching 
the village mounted the horse-block, harangued his auditors, 
and offered as a forlorn hope to lead a band to intercept, if 
possible, the gang, and rescue the captive. Several were as 
rife for the adventure as himself, and a short half hour saw a 
number in the saddle, well armed, and dashing across the 
country in the direction of East Chester. They had no doubt 
but the ruffians had horses concealed, though when seen by 
The plan was to take a by-road 
that led in the direction of the main one, of following it seve- 
ral miles below, and by hard riding to anticipate their arrival 
at the junction. This by-road joins the main one on the top 


Baltus they were on foot. 


—————E=E=== 





of a hill, at the foot.6f which runs a small brook crossed by a {| and worn with Warching, bottes about to seck eo 


narrow bridge, and is flanked by a swamp overrun by grape 
vines and brambles. Many travelers, for the sake of water- 
ing and washing their horses, instead of crossing the bridge, 
would wade the stream, which ran clear and limpid over a 
gravelly bed. Baltus, on reaching the junction, dismounted, 
and, as the night had set in dark, got upon his hands and 
knees to discover if possible whether fresh tracks were dis- 
cernible, and found no evidence of any one having passed for 
hours. His course was soon taken. Posting half his menat 
the junction of the roads, secured from observation by the 
trees that skirted them, he drew up the other half on the op- 
posite eminence. They had not been in this position many 
minutes before the trampling of horses was heard, and in as 
short a period they and their riders were descending the hill 
with a portion of their opponents in the rear. ‘ What say 
you, Captain,” said one of the gang, to whom Wilton was 
strapped by a saddle-girth, ‘‘ what think you of allowing our 
nags a taste of the brook? They are pretty well jaded, and 
the danger from pursuit must be well nigh over.”” The leader 
gave his assent, and, carelessly entering the stream, they threw 
their animals the reins. Baltus on the instant gave a whoop 
as a signal, and his party was down npon them before they 
had time to draw bridle. Never were men more completely 
surprised: they found themselves unhorsed in the water 
in the twinkling of an eye. The leader alone leveled a pistol, 
but a blow upon his arm caused it to drop harmless into the 
brook. After releasing Wilton, it would have been well if 
they had been content; but, flushed with victory, they felt no 
inclination to part on such terms; so, deliberately unstrap- 
ping their cruppers and girths, inflicted with them on the 
backs of their opponents a summary chastisement. With 
oaths and scowling visages vengeance was vowed, but Baltus 
and his party jeered and laughed at their threats, and, appro- 
priating one of their horses for the accommodation of Wilton, 
trotted merrily homeward. 

Wilton, with many thanks for their timely interposition, re- 
counted the events of the night. He found that the leader of 
the gang was a partizan of the name of Delancy, well known 
in the country for many daring exploits; but what were his 
objects in the late outrage, it was difficult to divine. The 
father of Wilton had frequently foiled him in some of his ne- 
farious schemes, and it was reasonable to suppose that the 
present transaction proceeded more from a feeling of revenge 
than any thing definite. He was however enabled to gather, 
from Delancy’s rough riders, that they had some vague ideas 
of reward from Sir Henry Clinton for placing in his hands an 
American officer taken under suspicious circumstances, and 
the son of an influential Whig, upon whose fears might be 
grounded a hope of detaching him from the cause he had 
espoused. 

As our party approached the dwelling of Mrs. Fleming, the 
loud hurra of Baltus rung through the night air, and gave 
evidence of the success of the enterprise. They found the 
inmates ready to receive them, but Mary a doubter, hardly 
believing that the reality was truth. Many were the thanks 
heaped upon Wilton’s deliverers; and it was a joyous mement 
for all when they mutually blended their congratulations upon 
the auspicious event. Circumstances rendered it necessary 
for Wilton to leave almost immediately for head quarters, but 
not before exacting a promise from mother and daughter, that 
as soon as some necessary preparations could be made, they 
would remove within the American lines; and he engaged his 
friend Baltus to act as their escort, until he could meet them 
with safety and relieve him from his charge. 

The evening of the day preceding the one fixed for depart” 
ure was hot and sultry; and as night sat in, a dense and sul- 
phurous cloud rose slowly over the Pallisades, giving warning 
of an approaching storm. Under the malign influence of the 
hour, Mrs. Fleming felt restless and dispirited ; thick-coming 
fantasies—those dim perceptions of evil that would seem to 
be sent as warnings from the invisible world—came crowding 
upon her brain. The abduction of Wilton, and the threats ut- 
tered by Delancy, were sources of unutterable disquietude; 
and in this mood she seated herself at a window fronting the 
tiver, where nothing could be seen, except when the light- 
ning broke and threw a lurid glare over the waters, lighting 
up the distant Pallisades, and revealing the hull and tall spars 
of an English frigate that lay moored under their lee. Tired 





when the dip of ars arrested her attention, the sound 
ually approaching neafer until she distinctly heard the grati 
of a boat’s keel uport the pebbles of the beach. A few minutes 
afier, and the low communing of men broke upon her ear 
and she had but’time to arouse the inmates of ker dwelling 
before the doors;were forced, and a band of ruffians stood be. 
fore her. As Wy be supposed, it was no errand of 
those night prowlers were upon; and the family, amid oaths 
and imprecations, were speedily ejected, every portable yal. 
uable seized, and the house given a prey to the fire-brand 

The light of the burning dwelling aroused the neighbor- 
hood, and Mrs. Fleming, her daughter and domestics, were 
found in a state bordering upon frenzy, and conveyed to the 
village, where every attention was paid them that kindness 
and sympathy could dictate. Among the first that had rushed 
to their aid was Baltus; and as his path lead along the river's 
bank, he was enabled, by the momentary flashes of lightni ’ 
to geta glimpse of a large whale-boat lying off, with two 
persons in it, as if awaiting for a party onshore. His quick 
perceptions led him at once to conclude, that from the boat 
the marauders had landed; and his plans were speedily ma- 
tured. Calling to his aid four or five hardy fellows, they 
stealthily made their way to the landing-place, around which 
wound a bank forming the curve of the little bay, and thickly 
overgrown with underwood. Into this underwood they crept, 
and awaited the return of theenemy. The storm had broken 
fearfully, and the flashes of light enabled the vision to sweep 
the open expanse of the shore, on which the bandits were 
seen returning, staggering under their booty. On reaching 
the edge of the water opposite the boat, a voice, not to be 
mistaken by Baltus, ordered those in her to pull in and take 
them on board. 

“‘ They gave us a token to remember them by,’’ added the 
speaker, “ and we have requited the boon in something simi- 
lar to their own coin. A few more men, and we would have 
destroyed theit village; but with the lesson left, they will 


scarcely be disposed to use their leather upon our backs a . 


second time.” 

At this juncture Baltus and his party poured in their fire; 
and from the struggling that ensued, it was evident it had 
not been without effect. For a moment they rallied, but al- 
most immediately broke and rushed into the water, where 
meeting the boat, they scrambled in, and pushed off to get 
out of reach of the shot. Those on board the frigate caught 
the alarm, and blue lights were thrown up; but from the 
eourse taken by the gang, it would appear there had been no 
connection between them. Delancy was never again heard 
of in Greensburgh, and it is generally believed that he per- 
ished in the fray. 

The morning shone clear and cloudless; the rain-drops on 
tree and herbage were sparkling like diamonds; the red- 
breast and thrush caroled their matin lay ; all was bright and 
beautiful, and breathed the spirit of peace. Even the black, 
grim frigate had dropped down from her moorings, and 
nought but the smouldering remains of a once happy home 
hore evidence of an hour of crime. Would that mortals could 
enjoy the rest that Nature knows when the throws and ago- 
nies of the moment have passed ! 

Mrs. Wilton and her daughter lay upon a bed of sorrow; 
and though the former gradually arose to watch and admin- 
ister to her child, the events and exposure of the night were 
more than the fragile form of the latter could bear; and her 
wild and starting eye told too clearly that reason was toter- 
ing upon its throne. The struggle was long and fearfal ; and 
when the mental powers assumed their sway, health came 
not with it. Consumption commenced its ravages, and 
swept the bloom from the cheek of her who late moved in 
health and gladness. 

Charles Wilton, and her mother, were beside her, ber st 
tenuated and transparent fingers linked in theirs, when the 
easy-chair of the dying girl was placed before an open 
dow, that she might once more look upon scenes 80 long fe 
miliar. It was one of those soft, bland days of Autumn s 
often known in our climate, and she sat calmly watching the 
lights and shadows that flitted over the landscape- The grey 
Palisades lifted their everlasting walls, crowned with « di 
dem of green and gold; the waters, gleaming in the sunlight, 
lay bright and beautiful ; the birds twittered — 
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métit; the air fell upon her pallid brow, redolent of fragrance ; 
snd all, to her, so soon to be as nought! She leaned her 
cheek upon the bosom of her lover, and said, in her silvery 


tones . . 
«Walton, it is a hard, hard thing to die—to part with those 

we love—to exchange the blessed light of day for the dark 

sndnarrow house! Whenour vows were plighted, we thought 


got of this; hope told a flattering tale of long, long days of 


; but He who orders all things well, has seen meet 
tomar our pleasant pictures. Nature, Wilton, never looked 
solovely; but I have prayed for submission; and oh that we 
night all bow in resignation to the Chastener, who chasteneth 
not in anger, but in sorrow! But of her who sits beside me— 
bea son unto her, Wilton; cherish her declining years; love 


her for my sake, as I have loved her and thee; and in that 


day when the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, may 
we meet again, a purified and happy family!” 

Wilton could only answer the appeal by sobs, more elo 
quent than words; and the patient sufferer still lay pillowed 
upon his breast, alternately gazing upon him, ler mother, and 
the landscape that lay sleeping beneath the autumnal sky, 
when suddenly a tremulous quiver became perceptible to those 
ground her, and, in a moment, those eyes were dimmed for ever. 

The mother did not long survive. The silver cord was 
Joosened—the tic that bound her to earth had snapped asun- 
der; and before another year had rolled its course, she slept 
beside the being she most loved, in Greensburgh church-yard. 
Wilton’s unknown grave is in southern lands. To drown a 
hidden sorrow, he rushed into the whirlpool of active life, 
joined the army in the Carolinas, and fell in a trifling skirm- 
ish with Tarleton’s dragoons. B. 





‘For the New-Yorker, 
THE SWALLOW. 
BY W. FALCONER. 
SwaLLow, that darting by my window airy, 
Where bloom the mouniain-flowers in kindred air, 
Thou restless soul—thou ebon-winged fairy, 
Stay and disclose thy tale, to soothe my care! 
Where hast thou been since Autumn last was sighing ? 
In what fur climes beyond the weltering sca? 
Thou heed’st me not, for heavenward thou art flying; 
Stay!—am I not a wanderer like thee? 
Come, build thy nest within my trellised tower, 
Lifting its reverend head securely high, 
Gleaming like gold at evening’s dreamy hocr, 
While deep below the vales in dimness lic. 
Come, gentle spirit of some friend long sainted ; 
Come, thou my bosom-loved again shalt be; 
Come, ere the green from yon soft sky hath fainted ; 
Come—am I not a wa:derer like thee ? 


For of my fellow men n>’ heart is weary— 
They have no tears to soothe a sister’s wo; 
Even Fancy’s flowery realm-to me is dreary; 
My vernel thoughts have lost their early glow. 
Why dost thou heed me not, sweet bird of promise, 
Who com’st when Spring smiles o’er the primrosed lea 
To chase the Winter’s gloom and sadness from us? 
Come—am I not a wanderer like thee ? 


Come, and we’ll dwell in a most sweet emotion 
All Summer long, till Autumn strip the grove; 

Then wilt thou bear, athwart the storm-dark ocean, 
This raven tress to the proud youth I love. 

Far on the Moorish shore, all dangers braving, 
Absent he pines for yon bright vale and me, 

Heedless the tropic foliage reund him waving; 
Alas! he is a wanderer like thee! 

Oh, had I, gentle bird, thy long, slim pinions, 
How fast I’d leave behind this dawning Spring, 

And cross the ocean’s undefined dominions, 

Nor 'mid the storm repose my weary wing! 
Butthou art gone, and round me night is closing, 
And all the stars. let loose, now sparkle free ; 
But ah! my soul with night knows no reposing; 

Alas! it is a wanderer like thee ! 








dtu DEsprrr.—A gentleman at a musical ; whe 
: party where the 
ty was very paviiouler not to have the concert of sweet 
“nds interrupted, was freezing under the performance of along 


Satin en eat is Hrs wen going ont sakod 8 


without inter- 
“ Between the bars,” replied the friend. 


For the New-Yorker. 
MALE SCOLDS. 

THE species of eloquence most cultivated and general is 
the objurgatory. When every thing else fails, this is ever 
ready and in good favor. It is common to confine this tal- 
ent to the softer sex; but such a view is too restricted, and 
by no means fair: yet the Common Law supposed it to be 
their peculiar property—the common scold, ‘ communis vixa- 
triz,’ was in every instance of the feminine gender—so much 
the more disagreeable and unfitting does it appear in man. 
It sits on him awry, like an ill-fitting garment. It is as if he 
should borrow the woman’s dress as well as the woman’s 
prerogative. 

A male scold is one of the most hateful creatures in social 
intercourse. He undertakes to lecture every person he comes 
across, without respect to age, talents or station. He speaks 
in threats and censures. Having conceived the idea that 
carping is acute criticism, he expresses dissatisfaction at every 
thing. He fumes all day long like a little household shrew. 
He is continually the Zolus of some domestic tempest. When 
he does not speak out he endeavors to put one down by a 
frown or a sneer. He is the cur of conversation, ever snarl- 
ing. He laughs at no jests and calls pathos driveling. He 
is without any sentiment whatever. He is (if of a literary 
turn) a critic of the severe order, and delights in controversy ; 
indeed he has no idea of composition except as a medium of 
attack and defence. This kind of writing alone, he thinks, 
brings a man out. He is consequently a vast admirer of 
Cobbeti and places Junius at the head of English prose. He 
thinks to be regarded only by being bearish, and piques him- 
self on the intractability of his humors. He loves to hear it 
said of him—“ Mr. is a very, particular man, and you 
must study his whims if you would get into his good graces.” 
His spleen is his better genius. He is quite in his element in 
finding faults, but inadequate to any sincere eulogy. He 
cannot for the very life of him turn a compliment pleasantly. 
If he can gain attention by his rudeness he is content. He 
wishes to be esteemed very nice and fastidious, and prides 
himself on an exquisite taste. Wisdom and the habit of un- 
varying censure are the same in his vocabulary. He reproves 
a gay countenance with becoming severity: The humorous 
man he calls ‘‘a good fellow, but rather weak.” He forgets 
the fine old stave— 


‘The goodness that would make us grave 
Is but an empty thiug; 
What more than mirth would mortals have ? 
A cheerful man ’s a king’— 


or cannot appreciate the truth of it. Relaxation he esteems 
highly becoming and undignified. He lays vast stress on that 
hollow mask of wisdom (so imposing in the eyes of the vul- 
gar) animaldignity. As the world stands, perhaps, one must 
occasionally give in to this system of behavior. A wise man 
among fools must sometimes assume their deportment. 

He acts the part of Bruin* to his wife, and is the perpetual 
torment of his existence. He comes in to his dinner, tastes 
and pishes at every thing. He turns up his nose at the best 
prepared dishes, and exclaims, “his partialities are neyer con- 
sulted.” He is a very tyrant over his whole household. His 
children, from dreading, get to hating, and end by despising 
him. He lectures them all round for the slightest breach of 
the laws of etiquette. These are more sacred in his eyes 
than the Ten Commandments or the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles. He is a Sir Anthony Absolute to his sons, and always 
spenks to them in the imperative mood. He takes his ser- 
vants to task before company, to impress them with an idea 
of his authority. He will never hear an answer or excuse. 
He is the highest tribunal, from which there is no appeal. 
In criticising an author, he is sure to fasten on the minutest 
defects, and is blind to true excellence. He lights on the 
most impure parts, like the carrion crow. He admires Gif- 
ford hugely, who was a man after his own heart. When not 
employed in reproof he is then a dumb dog that can only snp 
and show his teeth. 

It is a boast of his, that he always speaks out his mind 
plainly on every occasion—he means in the way ef dispraise 
—and arrogates it to himself as a great merit. This is e 
most silly device, and the sure mark of a coward. He fears 
such an imputation, and thinks an exhibition of spleen will 
exonerate him from it. He is skillful in a warfare of words, 
but sinks with dread under the fear of blows. He acts on 








~®* Mayor of Garratt. 


eh 
the principle of frightening people by face-making and calling 
hard names. But this method won’t work with every one. 
Thirsites is his favorite Homeric character, and his great aim 
is to rival him in foul-mouthed eloquence. 

To take pleasure in giving pain—to court opportunities for 
censure, and hunt for occasions of giving unasked advice, are 
certain evidences of a contemptible spirit. To perform these 
offices in the proper manner is, of itself, a matter of rare tact 
and considerable nicety. One apology only, can be offered 
for such people, which is, that having been disappointed 
themselves in their plans of life, they take revenge by endea- 
voring to make people dissatisfied with themselves and each 
other—fostering bad feeling, to have companions in misfor- 
tune, Sometimes this habit is the offspring of an irritable 
temp t—more frequently of long indulgenceand custom. 

I wonder that neither Addison nor Steele ever delineated 
a character of this description. It lay entirely within their 
province of observation, and they must have known persons 
of this sort. Artificial life they knew thoroughly: the male 
coquette, the beau and his co-mates, the pretty fellow, the 
rake, &c., all came under their vigilant observation, ‘The 
male scold only seems to have escaped it. Perhaps they fell 


into the general notion-of appropriating the title of scold to 
their sister woman alone; or they may have considered a 


man cxercising the same talent to be an orator of the higher 


class, ranhing with the Satirist and the Censor. 
Tue ANaLyst. 








From the London Times. 
EVE EFFINGHAM. 
BY FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Tue story of this novel is told in very few words. AnAmer- 
ican family who have traveled in foreign parts, and are in 
consequence much more polished than their own countrymen, 
arrive at New-York; they hold conversations upon the man- 
ners and customs of the New-Yorkers, and show clearly what 
a contempt they have for their fellow-citizens in that capital. 
They go into the country, they hold other conversations, and, 
after having held conversations enough to fill three volumes, 
they marry, and there is an end. 

Mr. Cooper is taking some fine steps for attaining popular- 
ity. He comes to England, where ke is admitted into the 
society of the Dukes and Princes of the land, and quarrels 
with high and low for their cursed aristocratical notions; he 
returns to his own country, and, to make himself welcome 
there, he publishes a libel, for which his fellow-citizens would 
have Lynched Captain Hamilton, or tarred and feathered 
poor Mrs. Trollope. The aristocratical airs which this man 
gives himself in his own country are as monstrous as his silly 
republican flights in this. They would be ludicrous, but they 
are too peevish and malignant. One cannot laugh at such 
glaring mental deformity, and one cannot pity either. The 
man will not allow one to entertain any kindly feeling toward 
him who is so bitter and so malevolent toward all mankind 
besides. 

The reader is probably acquainted with the early part of 
this history; It contained admirable passages, accounts o 
escape from Arabs, dangers on the océan, in storm and in the 
pursuit. Wherever our author has to describe actions, he 
writes with a strength and power unrivaled at present. With 
Natty Bumpo on the solitary prairie, or honest Captain Truck 
alone on the wide ocean, he is more than merely amusing 
one is touched by his wild philosophy and a certain savage 
benevolence which becomes him singularly well. Butas soon 
as he quits his land or sea solitude—as soon as he takes 
his pen to describe socicty and to set down opinions—his 
monomania comes on. What the world is, or what the world 
thinks, is no longer the question. How does the world treat 
Mr. Cooper? What does the world think of Mr. Cooper? 
If not with sufficient respect, the world is not worth living in. 
In an aristocratical society, he is mad because he meets with 
his betters; in a republic, he is furious because his equals pre- 
sume to be ona par with him. 

“If you, wish the world to believe you the equal of any 
one, no matter whom, do n't be always talking about it,” 
says a philosopher in the 90th page of Mr. en first vol- 
ume, “lest they see you distrust the fact yourself. A positive 
thing will surely be seen; ‘and they who have the highest 
claims are thé least disposed to be pressing them on the at- 
tention of the world. An outrage may certainly be commit- 
ted on those secial rights which have been established by com- 
mon consent, and then it may be to resent it; but be- 
ware betraying a consciousness of your inferiority by letting 
every one see you are jealous of your station.” 

Our author writes very good sense occasionally. Let us 
see how his practice conforms with his preaching, and whether 
this humility which he so sagely recommends is maintained 
pretty censistently. He is, to be sure, in a droll dilemma, as 
are all those who hold the same social principles with him- 
self. All men are equal, therefore a hereditary aristocracy 





is odious and absurd; but some men are superior to others 
(by birth, merit, wealth, or other circumstance), therefore an 
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equality is absurd. And how does Mr. Cooper reconcile the 
difficulty? His book abounds in such phrases as ‘ historical 
names,’ ‘a gentleman’s fortune,’ ‘a gentlewoman’s income,’ 
so and so is ‘an Effingham,’ ‘an Assheton,’ ‘a Bragg,’ ‘a 
Hickory,’ ‘a Slick,’ as the case may be; the punctilio is in- 
sisted upon with a vehemence which would alarm a German 
baron with forty descents. ‘ But,” says the author of the 
Pilot, “in Europe, office, power, and consequently consider- 
ation, are all hereditary, whereas in this country they are 
not, but depend on selection. Now, surely one has more rea- 
son to be proud of ancestors:who have been chosen to fill 
responsible situations than of ancestors who have filled them 
solely through the accidents, hewreux ou malheureuz, of 
birth. The only difference between England and America, 
as respects family, is, that you add positive rank to that to 
which we only give consideration. Sentiment is at the bot- 
tom of our nobility, and the great seal at the bottom of yours. ’ 

What a pretty solution of the difficulty! Mr. Cooper never 
élrew a better conclusion ; the seal ¢s the difference between 
the two. On this side of the Atlantic or across it, all the 
world over, the system obtains—a system good in our author’s 
eyes. Wealth, historical names, the respect due to the lat- 
ter, the influence to be derived from both—what are these ? 
Why, nobility without the sealing-wax: the fact is admitted, 
the republicans are only squeamish about the name, which, 
forsooth, is not to be mentioned among free men, who, to use 
again Mr. Cooper’s words, if they cannot prove their univer- 
sal equality, ‘‘are always talking about it,” and show only 
that ‘‘they distrust the fact themselves.” Whether, since 
the fact is and has been since God made man, it be better to 
think that this incontrovertible law was made for man’s good 
——that an acquiescence in it is not a sign of inferiority, but 
should rather cause our pride—whether the manly humility 
which is necessary for those who maintain the law is not a 
higher quality than the turbulent independence of those who 
would subvert it, we shall not argue here; we have only to 
notice the dilemma of our author’s republican argument, and 
to trace the fallacies which result from it. 

Mr. Cooper has imagined a model family of Americans 
with their ‘ aristocracy of sentiment,’ and describes their man- 
ner of life among their neighbors in town and country. With 
those exquisite notions of refinement which they have gained 
in their continental tours, they return to their native land. A 
young English baronet is in their train, who seems to be in- 
troduced into the romance for the purpose of showing in his 
own person the vices of the English system of society, and 
proving that, bad as the Americans are, the men of the old 
country are worse still. 

As soon as our author brings his sentimental aristocrats 
into American society, he begins to show what are the ele- 
ments of the aristocracy which he for his part applands so 
much. They go, the English baronet in their suite, to sundry 
assemblies at New-York. ‘* Notwithstanding a great deal of 
management on the part of Mrs. Jarvis to get showy person- 
ages to attend her entertainment, the simple elegance of the 
two carriages that bore the Effingham party threw all the 
other equipages into the shade. The arrival, indecd, was 
deemed a matter of so much moment, that intelligence was 
conveyed to the lady, who was at her post in the inner draw- 
ing-room, of the arrival of a party altogether superior to any 
that had yet appeared in her rooms.” 

The ’ simple elegance’ of two carriages arriving at a gen- 
tleman’s door at 10 o’clock at night, and causing a stir not 
only among the jackeys waiting in the hall, but among the 
guests and their host in the drawing-room, is a fine illustration 
of their ‘ aristocracy of sentiment.’ We talk of the passage, 
to be sure, as gravely as if it were founded on fact, but the 
sentiment is a fact. Twice we read the words ‘simple ele- 
gance.’ Again, the ‘imposing equipages’ of the party awe 
the people (at another party) into respect, and what do we 
coie to? Why, that Mr. Cooper cannot respect the highest 
virtues of the aristocratical system, but he can worship the 
dirtiest and meanest part of the system. A king, as the cour- 
tier said, ‘is but a ceremony,’ but there is something noble in 
the general compact of men to respect this ceremony. The 
republicans do net; they reverence only the substance—dol- 
lars and ‘imposing equipages’—and this they call the ‘ aris- 
tocracy of sentiment’! 

We have not leisure to examine the scenes of American so- 
ciety which are introduced by Mr. Cooper, and which his he- 
roes and heroines (polished by their Jong residence on the 
continent to an ineffable degree of politeness) visit in succes- 
sion; real they cannot be—vulgar and spiteful they certainly 
are. In the first to which he ts his company who 
have seen the world, he draws a picture of vulgarity which, 
as we have said before, from the hands of Mrs. Trollope would 
have been considered a most odious and unjust caricature ; in 
the last soirée he introduces us to a number of persons as- 
sembled in a fashionable house, and represented as the liter- 
ary characters of New-York; the three most distinguished 
literary characters induce a sailor (who is present by chance) 
to smoke @ great number of segars before the company—(a 
very gentlemanly joke for 9 place where the aristocracy of 
sentiment reigns so universally !)—and the ladies and gentle- 
men present are reconciled to this elegant eccentricity, be 
cause they believe the offending individual to be an English 
author, tutor to a Lerd, and (such is their respect for every 
thing English) instantly set down the practice of smoking in 























































drawing-rooms as not only allowable but praiseworthy and 
teel. 

This is not, we may safely presume, a real picture of 
American polite life and manners; on the contrary, it can be 
nothing but a gross caricature. But for-his own argument, 
as well as for justice’s sake to his country, Mr. Cooper should 
not have drawn such a scene at all. A caricature is only ea 
ludicrous exaggeration of that which really exists. The 
Americans (we have better authority for the fact than Mr. 
Cooper’s) do acknowledge a superiority in the old country, do 
respect oursocial usages and the gradations of rank established 
among us. And what becomes, then, of Mr. Cooper’s aris- 
tocracy of sentiment, and the sweeping reforms proclaimed by 
the founders of his republic, that banished titles and declared 
all men equal? Human nature is stronger than the statute- 
book, and though rank may be an article of which the intro- 
duction into the States is forbidden by the laws of the union, 
the people do with this commodity as with others—they 
smuggle it, and use it in fact, if net by name. A few years 
since, if we may be allowed such a homely illustration, it was 
forbidden in this country to sell or buy pheasants and hares ; 
the people sold and bought nevertheless; but they called the 
pheasants ‘ ostriches,’ and the hares ‘lions.’ The American 
‘ Generals,’ ‘ Colonels,’ ‘ Secretaries of Legation ’"—(it is rare 
to meet a gentleman from the United States without one title 
or the other)—are their ostriches and lions. The difference 
between the two countries is, that our dignitaries are legal- 
ized, and we can afford to be honest and call them by their 
names. The Americans respect rank as much as we, only 
they are a free people and do not like to say so. 

On one or other horn of his dilemma—the pretensions of 
universal equality asserted by low-bred persons in the States, 
or the claims to superior rank set up by noble families out of 
them—Mr. Cooper is continually tumbling through the whole 
course of his three volumes. In the following passage, his 
heroine, who rejoices in the ‘ historical name’ of ‘ an Effing- 
ham,’ produces what we may presume are Mr. Cooper’s 
travel-learned notions of rank, and its difference in Europe 
and America: 


‘¢¢ And why should not Mr. Powis treat Sir George Tem- 
plemore as one every way his equal, Grace?’ she asked, with an 
impetuosity unusual in one so trained in the forms of the world 

“Why, Eve, one is a baronet, and the other is but a sim- 
ple gentleman.’ 

“Eve Effingham sat silent fora minute. Her little foot 
moved, though she had been carefully taught that a lady-like 
manner required that even this beautiful portion of the female 
frame ought to be quiet and unobtrusive. But America did 
not contain two of the same sex, years, and social condition, 
less alike in their opinions, or it might be said their preju- 
dices, than the twe cousins. Grace Van Courtlandt, of the 
best blood of her native land, had unconsciously imbibed in 
childhood the notion connected with hereditary rank, through 
the traditions of colonial manners, by means of novels, by 
hearing the vulgar reproached or condemned for their obtru- 
sions and ignorance, and by the aid of her imagination, which 
contributed to throw a gloss and brilliancy over a state of 
things that singularly gains by distance. On the other hand, 
with Eve, every thing connected with auch subjects was a mat- 
ter of fact. She had been thrown early into the highest asso- 
ciations of Europe; she had not only seen royalty on its days 
of gala and representation (a mere raree-show that is addressed 

to the senses, or purely an observance of forms that may 
possibly have their meaning, but which can scarcely be said 
to have had their reasons), but she had lived long and inti- 
mately among the high-born and great; and this, too, in so 
many different countries as to have destroyed the influence of 
the particular nation that has transmitted so many of its 
notions to America as heir-looms. By close observation, she 
knew that arbitrary and political distinctions made but little 
ditference between men of themselves, and so far from having 
become the dupe of the glitter of life by living so long within 
its immediate influence, she had learned to discriminate be- 
tween the false and the real, to perceive that which was re- 
spectable and useful, and to know it from that which was 
merely arbitrary and selfish. Eve actually fancied that the 
position of an American gentleman might readily be—nay, 
that it ought to be—the highest of all human stations, short 
of that of sovereigns. Such a man had no social superior in 
her eyes, with the exception of those who actually ruled ; and 
this alone, she conceived, rendered him more than noble, as 
nobility is usua!ly graduated. She had been accustomed to 
see her father and John Effingham moving in the best circles 
of Europe, respected for their information and ind ce, 
undistinguished by their manners, admired for their personal 

PP manly, courteous, and of noble bearing and 
principles, if not set apart from the rest of mankind by an 
arbitrary rule con: with rank; rich, and possessing all 
the habits that properly mark refinement; of gentle extrac- 
tion, of liberal attainments, walking abroad in the dignity of 

and with none between them and the Deity. Eve, 
therefore, had learned to regard the gentlemen of her race as 
the equals of any of their European associates in station, and 
as the superiors of most in every thing that is essential to 





true distinction. With her, even titular pri and dukes 
bad no estimation merely as princes and dukes; and as her 
quick mind glanced over the catalogue of artificial social 





ance to the equivocal and purely conventional 
English baronet, a strong sense of the ludi 
itself with the idea. 
“* A simple gentleman, Grace!’ she 
her cousin ; ‘ and is not a sim 
tcan gentleman—the equal 
baronet in particular ?’ 
“* Poor baronet, Eve !’ 
“*Yes, dear, poor baronet; I know fully the 
meaning of what I say. Jt is true we do a ti - 
of Mr. Powis’s family’—and here Eve’s color hi 
though she made a mighty effort to be steady and unmoved. 
‘as we might; but we know he is an American; that, at 
least, is something ; and we see he is a gentleman; and what 
American gentleman, a real American gentleman, can be the 
inferior of an English baronet? Would your uncle, think 
would cousin Jack—proud, lofty-minded cousin Jack—ihak 
you, Grace—consent to receive so paltry a distinction a5 4 
baronetcy, were our institutions to be so far altered as to ad. 
mit of such social classifications ?’ 
“«* Why, what would they be, Eve, if not baronets?’ 
“Earls, counts, dukes—nay, princes! These are the 
designations of the higher classes of Europe, and such titles, 
or those that are equivalent, would belong to the higher 
classes here.’ 

“*T fancy that Sir®eorge Templemore would not be pers 
suaded to admit all this!’ 
“<Tf you had seen Miss Eve surrounded and admired by 
princes, as I have seen her, Miss Grace,’ said Anne Sidley, 
earnestly, ‘ you would not think any simple Sir George half 
good enough for her.’ ” 
“Earls, counts, dukes—nay, princes!” hoity, toity! See 
what it is to have $20,000 a-year, an ‘imposing equipage,’ 
and an historical name,’ dating so far back as the blessed 4th 
of July in the year 1 of American Independence, of the wul- 
gar wra 1776; see what it is to have an ‘ aristocracy of senti- 
ment,’ and a genuine republican modesty, above all! Paltry 
baronets, forsooth! ‘Great barons, or little barons, or Tag- 
barons,” says Miss Eve, afterwards quoting elegantly an ele- 
gant American phrase, how can such contemptible creatures 
set themselves up as the equals of the American sentimental 
noblesse, who, were they in other countries, would rank as 
princes or counts at the very least? 
“«* Nay, Eve,’ interrupted Grace, with spirit, ‘an English 
barcnet is noble. Sir George Templemore assured me of that 
so lately as last evening. The heralds, I believe, have re 
cently established the fact to their uwn satisfaction. 
The passage and the emphatic words in italics are Mr. 
Cooper’s own. Our profound commentator upon European 
usages might have learned that an English gentleman is no- 
ble too; but that is not the point in question. It is thescom 
of baronets, quoad baronets, that is so curious, as exhibited 
n these lines; and in the passage we have just quoted the 
consistent preacher of equality objects to the rank of baronet 
because it is ‘a paltry distinction,’ not because all distinctions 
are paltry. In like manner he says the position of an Atmer- 
can gentleman ought to be “ the highest of all human stations, 
short of that of sovcreigns!”” “Such a man had no social 
superior, with the exception of those who actually ruled; and 
this alone renders him more than noble, as nobility is usually 
graduated.” Herein, as we take it, we find Mr. Cooper's 
notions of social law. The feelings of the man are as bad, 
coarse, and envious, as his reasons are absurd. He does not 
urge the plea of a general equality. He is no leveller, as 
some bad politicians, but benevolent men, have been; but he 
he argues for rank—rank inferior to sovereigns, but superior 
to all others, ‘ paltry baronets, counts, dukes, nay princes’ in 
cluded; because they acknowledge degrees of honor, and the 
American citizen admits of none. Because the latter not 
having rank himself does not choose to allow it in the former, 
he straightway becomes, not their equal merely, but their sv- 


station of an 
crous connected 


repeated slow! 
ple gentleman—a rey 
of any gentleman—of g poor 





perior. Admirable Republican logic indeed! “ I banish you,” 
says Coriolanus walking out of Rome ; and ze Rome stands 
where it did, and the seven hills do not budge an inch from 
their places; or, to take a humbler illustration, “ Vile sour 
grapes,” says the fox, “paltry baronets! I scorn you!” It 
is not that the grapes are seur, but that the mean creature 
who sees them far above him is envious and abusive because 
he cannot reach them. 

The reader will be amused with a furious attack by Mr. 
Cooper on a quarterly reviewer who exposed his 
and misstatements. Vulgarity more gross, : 
edness more obstinate, we have seldom known in any writer} 
the first named quality existed, to be sure, in the early pro 
ductions of the author, and in spite of it they were excellent, 
for the man’s nature was good, though coarse, and he had 0 
affectation. He has traveled since, however, and seen, 2s be 
fancies, the world, and is in consequence more vulgar than 
ever, and the most affeeted, offensive, envious, and ill-condi- 
tioned of all the genus irritabile. 





A Sarcastic Repty.—A lady at Vienna having - 
what rudely remarked to Mr. Ward that it was strange 
all the best society spoke French as well as Germam, 
the English scarcely spoke French at all, or aa 
answered, that the English must be excused their 








gradations, and she found Grace actually attaching an import- 


practice, as the French army had not been twice, HOR" 
to teach them, as they had to Vienna. 
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= From the Democratic Review. 


THE FUTURE LIFE, 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps, 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there— 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer: 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind— 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of th’ unfettered mind,] 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past,‘ 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last: 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me—the sordid cares in which I dwell 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll; 
And wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heayen’s sweet climate, yet the same ? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom that is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 


—— 
CURIOSITY BAFFLED. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 

Tue Historical Romance or Novel has a) a celebrity 
which puts down all cavil against the principles of that spe- 
cies of composition. It is not only now admitted to be no 
crime to mingle the creations of the Fancy with the details 
of History; but, as the great Duke of Marlborough said, he 
owed his acquaintance with English history to the plays of 
Shakspeare; so we have no doubt many persons, if they 
would confess the truth, would acknowledge a like obligation 
tothe romances of Scott. We appeal to our fair readers, 
whether they have not learned as much of Roman antiquities 
from Corinna as from Nardini or Vasi; and if they were 

on the partition of Poland, whether they should 
Dohm’s Denkwurdigkeiten or Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

We see no reason why the Historical Tale should not be 
in as good repute as the Historical Novel. A single incident 
may often, in proportion, bear an illustration, as well as a rev- 
olution or a war; and, when thus brought to the general no- 
tice, leave a valuable lesson on the mind. So neces > in 
trath, is it to set off the dry matter of fact by the additions of 
the fancy, that perhaps such a thing as a story-teller who ad- 
bered throughout his narrative to the literal truth was never 
heard of.“ Like actors on the stage who require rouge to pre- 
vent their looking unduly pale and ghastly, a story is thought 
fame which is not set off with some ornament beyond the dry 
record of the occurrence. In fact, in the language of the nur- 
sery, (which is not seldom truer to nature than that of ad- 

life,) a story and a fib are synonymous terms. 
_ We make these remarks by way of introduction to a narra- 
tive which is well known to be substantially true. We have 
en compelled to add a few circumstances, not wilfully, and 
with malice prepense, to depart from historical accuracy, but 
to fill up the outline of the fact, which is all that has descend- 
¢d tous. In Peale’s great skeleton of the Mammoth, the 
top of the cranium is wood, and some of the ribs are of 
And why? To deceive the public? to palm off pine 
and cow-hide for genuine fossil bones? By no means; but 
because, as the animal must have had some top to his head, 
and the ordinary complement of ribs, and as these parts of 
bis anatomy could not be recovered, it was necessary to su: 
ply them by the best substitutes, in order to exhibit, in thelr 
natural place and to good advantage, those parts already pre- 
We believe we may venture to 
Pledge ourselves that the main part of it is true ; and, as to the 
Test, we can only say that it might have been true; that some- 
thing took place at the same time and place which probably 
was much of the same kind; and if it interests the reader and 
48 not against good morals, it is no great matter, inthe present 
1 a it is true or not. 
atson was born of humble parentage, in the province 
of Maine, a that part of it more appropriately ‘aatre as 

. + History has not conveyed to us the incidents of 

©Riechildhood. As he met withe i success in life, 
soundly dru by the school- 
“staster and the older bays. He probably ran choaburetipted 
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in summer, and in winter wore old woollen stockings, with 
the feet cut off, under the name of leggins, to keep out snow- 
water. We imagine he got on the rafts of the lumbermen, 
and learned to swim, by being knocked off, as a mischief- 
maker, into the river. We think it likely he years 
up, of a moonshiny night, to watch the bears as they came down 
toreconnoitre the pig-stye; and we have little doubt that, before 
he waseleven years old, he had gone cabin-boy to Jamaica, with 
a cargo of pine boards and timber. But of all this we know 
nothing. Itis enough for our story that, at the age of twenty, 
Brook Watson was a stout athletic young man, sailing out of 
the port of New-York to the West Indies. 

The Yankees knew the way to the West Indies a good 
while ago; they knew more ways than one. Their coasting 
vessels knew the way, without quadrant or Practical Navi- 
gator. Their skippers kept their reckoning with chalk, ona 
shingle, which they stowed away in the binnacle; and, by 
way of observation, they held up a hand to the sun. When 
they got him over four fingers, they knew they were straight 
for the Hole-in-the-Wall ; three fingers gave them their course 
to the Double-headed-shot Keys, and two carried them down 
to Barbadoes. This was one way; and when the Monsieurs 
and the Dons at Martinico and the Havana heard the old 
New-England drums thumping away under the very teeth of 
their batteries, they learned to their cost that the Yankees 
had another way of working their passage, But Brook Wat- 
son went to Havana in the way of trade. He went as second 
mate of the Royal Consort, a fine topsail schooner of one hun- 
dred and fifteen tons; and whether Te had any personal ven- 
ture in the mules, butter, cheese, codfish, and shooks, which 
she took out, is more than history has recorded. 

Capt. Basil Hall says the Americans are too apt to talk 
about the weather. But in the tropics, in the month of July, 
aboard a small ship, without a breath stirring, Captain, it is 
hot; you have been a sailor yourself, and you ought to know 
it. It was very hot on the Royal Consort, about four 
o’cleck in the afternoon of the 14th of July, 1775. There was 
not the slightest movement in the air; the rays of the sun 
seemed to burn down into the water. Silence took hold of 
the animated creation. It was too hot to walk, whistle, or 
sing— to bark, to crow, or to bray. Every thing crept under 
cover, but Sambo and Cuffee, two fine looking blacks, who 
sat sunning themselves on the quay, and thought ‘ him berry 
pleasant weather,’ and glistened like a new Bristol bottle. 

Brook Watson was fond of the water; he was not web- 
footed, nor wes he branchioustegous; (there ’s for you—see 
Noah Webster;) but were he asked whether he felt most at 
home on land or in the water, he would have found it difficult 
to tell. He had probably swum the Kennebec, where it is as 
wide and deep as the Hellespont between Sestos and Arbydos, 
at least once a day, for five months in year, ever since he 
was eleven years old, without Lord ryrmed grrr of a 
boat in company, to pick him up incase of'need. As his Lord- 
ship seemeétl desirous of imitating Leander, honesty ought, we 
think, to have suggested to him to go without the boat. At 
all events, that was Brook Watson’s way; and we have no 
doubt, had he been in a boat, with a head wind, he would 
have sprung into the river, in order to get across the sooner. 
With this taste for the water, and with the weather so oppres- 
sive as we have described it on the present occasion, it is not 
to be wondered at that Brook Watson should have turned his 
thoughts for refreshment to a change of clement; in other 
words, that he should have resolved to bathe himself in the sea. 

Such was the fact. About six o’clock in the afternoon, and 
when every other being on board the vessel had crept away 
into the cabin or the ferecastle to enjoy a siesta, Brook, who 
nad been sweltering, and panting, and thinking of the banks 
of the Kennebec, till his stout gay heart felt like a great ball 
of lead within him, tripped up on deck, dropped his loose 
clothing, and in an instant was over the side of the vessel.— 
This was Brook’s first voyage to the West Indies, since he had 
grown up; and the first day after his arrival. He was one 
of that class of mankind not bred up to books; and, eonse- 
quently, in the way of learning an only by experience. 
What you learn by experience you learn pretty thoroughly, 
but at the same time, occasionally, much to your cost. Thus 
by chopping off a couple of fingers with a broad-axe, you 
learn, by experience, not to play with edge-tools. Brook 
Watson had certainly heard of sharks; but at the moment of 
forming the resolution to bathe, it had escaped his mind, if it 
had ever entered it, that the West India seas were full of 
them; and so over he went, with a fearless plunge, 

Sambo and Cuffee, as we have said, were sitting on the 
quay, enjoying the pleasant sunshine, and making their even- 
ing repast of banana, when they heard the plunge into the 
water by the side of the Royal Consort, presently saw 
Brook Watson emerging from the deep, his hands to his eyes, 
to free them from the brine, balancing up and down, sputter- 
ing the water from his mouth, and then throwing himself for- 
ward, hand over hand, as if at length he really felt himself in 
his element, 

“Qh, Massa Bacra,” roared out Sambo, as soon as he could 
recover his astonishment enough to speak; ‘“‘ Oh, Senor! he 
wuite man neber go to swim! Oh, de tiburon! he berry bad 
bite, come llamar—de shark! he hab berry big moutee! he 
eatee a Senor all up down!” 

Such was the exclamation of Sambo, in the best English he 
had been able to pick up, in a few years service, in unlading 
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the American vessels that came to the Havana. It was in- 
tended to apprise the bold but inexperienced stranger that the 
waters were filled with sharks, and that it was dangerous to 
swim in them. The words were scarcely uttered, and, even 
if they were heard, had not time to produce that effect, when 
= responded to the exclamation of his sable colleague 
wil — 

“*O, Madre de Dios, see, see, de tiburon, de shark !—ah, 
San Salvador! ah, pobre joven! matar, todo comer, ke eat him 
all down, berry soon!”’ 

This second cry had been drawn from the kind-hearted ne- 
gro by seeing, ata great distance in the water, a smooth 
shooting streak, which an inexperienced eye would not have 
noticed ; but which Sambo and Cuffee knew full well. It was 
the wake of a shark. Ata distance of a mile or two, the 
shark had perceived his prey; and with the rapidity of sound 
he had shot across the intervening space, scarcely disturbing 
the surface with a ripple. Cuffee’s practiced eye alone had 
seen a flash of his tail, at the distance of a mile and a half; 
and, raising his voice to the utmost of his strength, he had 
endeavored to apprise the incautious swimmer of his danger. 
Brook heard the shout, and turned his eye in the direction iu 
which the negro pointed, and, well skilled in all the appear- 
ances of the water, under which he could see almost as well 
as in the open air, he perceived the sharp forehead of the 
fearful animal rushing towards him, head on, with a rapidity 
which bade defiance to flight. Had he been armed with a 
knife, or even a stick, he would not have feared the encoun- 
ter, but would have coolly waited his chance, like the negroes 
of the West Indies and the Spanish Main, and plunged his 
weapon into the open maw of the ravenous animal. But he 
was wholly naked and defenceless. Every one on board the 
Royal Consort was asleep; and it was in vain to look for aid 
from that quarter. He cast a glance, in his extremity, to 
Sambo and Cuffee, and saw them, with prompt benevolence, 
throw themselves into a boat to rescue him; but meantime 
the hungry enemy was rushing on. 

Brook thought of the Kennebec r he thought of its green 
banks and its pleasant islands. He thought of the tall trunks 
of the pine trees, scathed with fire, which stood the grim sen- 
tinels of the forest, over the roof where he was born. He 
thought of the log school-house. He thought of his little 
brothers and sisters, and of his mother ; and there was another 
image that passed through his mind, and almost melted into 
cowardice his manly throbbing heart. He thought of Mary 
Atwood, and. But he had to think of himself; for though 
these tumultuous emotions and a thousand others rushed 
through his mind in a moment, crowding that one moment 
with a long duration of suffering, yet in that same fleet mo- 
ment the dreadful monster had shot across the entire space 
that separated him from Brook, and had stopped, as if its 
vitality had been instantly arrested, at the distance of about 
twelve feet from our swimmer. Brook had drawn himself 
up in the most pugnacious attitude possible, and was treading 
water with great activity. The shark, probably unused to any 
signs of making battle, remained, for one moment, quiet, and 
then, like a flash of lightning, shot sideling off, and came 
round in the rear. Brook, however, was as wide awake as 
his enemy. If he had not dealt with sharks before, he knew 
something of the ways of bears and catamounts; and, con- 
triving to get himself round about as soon as the shark, he 
still presented a bold front to the foe. 

But a human creature, afler all, is out of his element in the 
water; and he fights with a shark to about the same disad- 
vantage as the shark himself, when, dragged up on deck, fights 
with a man. He flounces and flings round, and makes for- 
midable battle with tail and maw; but he is soon obliged to 
yield. The near approach to u fine, plump, healthy Yankee, 
was too much for the impatience of our shark. The splashing 
of the oars of Sambo and Cuffee warned the sagacious mon- 
ster of gathering foes. Whirlin himself over on his back, 
and turning up his long white belly, and opening his terrific 
jaws, set round with a double row of broad serrated zoeth, 
the whole roof of his mouth paved with horrent fangs, all 
standing erect, sharp, and rigid, just permitttng the blood- 
bright red to be seen between their roots, he darted toward 
Brook. Brook’s self-possession stood by him in this trying 
moment. He knew very well if the anima! reached him in a 
vital part, that instant death was his fate; and with a rapid 
movement, either of instinct or calculation, he threw himself 
backward, kicking, at the same moment, at the shark. In 
consequence of this movement, his foot and leg passed into 
the horrid maw of the dreadful monster, and were severed in 
a moment—muscles, sinews, and bone. Inthe next moment, 
Sambo and Cuffee were at his side, and lifted him into the 
boat, convulsed with pain, and fainting with loss of blood.— 
The Consort was near, and the alarm was speedily 
given. Brook was taken on board; the vessel’s company 
were roused; bandages and cs were applied; surgical 
advice was obtained from the , and in due season the 
hearty and sound-constitutioned youth recovered. The place 
of his lost limb was supplied by a wooden one ; and industry, 
temperance, probity, and zeal, supplied the place of a regi- 
ment of when em to prop up a lazy and dissipated 
frame. manly virtues of our hero found their reward ; 
his sufferings were crowned with a rich indemnity. He rose 
from one to another of perity. Increased means 
opened a wider sphere of activity and usefulness, He ‘was 














extensively engaged in 
the advantage of the ernment, as well as his own—a 
thing rare enough among contracting bipeds. From a con- 
tractor, he became a¢ommissary, and from commisaary, Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Behold our hero now at the head of the magistracy of the 
metropolis of the British empire, displaying, in this exalted 
station, the virtues which had raised him to it from humble 
life, and combatting the monsters of vice and corruption which 
infest the metropolis, as boldly as he withstood the monster 
of the deep, and with greater success. All classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects who had occasion to approach him enjoyed 
the benefit of his civic qualities, and his fame spread far and 
wide throughout Great Britain. Nor was it confined, as may 
well be supposed, to the British Isles. The North American 
colonies were proud of their fellow-citizen, who, from poverty 
and obscurity, had reached the Lord Mayor’s chair. The am- 
bitious mother quoted him to her emulous offspring. The 
thrifty merchant at Boston would send a quintal of the best 
Isle-of-Shoals, as a present to his worship; and once, on the 
annual election day, the reverend gentleman who officiated 
on the occasion, in commenting on the happy auspices of the 
day, (it was just after the receipt of a large sum of money 
from England, on account of the expenses of the colony in 
the old war,) included among them that a son of New-Eng- 
land had been entrusted with the high and responsible duties 
of the Chief Magistracy of the metropolis of his Majesty's 
dominions. 

It may well he supposed that the Americans who went home 
(as it was called, even in the case of those who were born and 
bred in the colonies) were very fond of seeking the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Brook Watson—for knighthood had followed in 
the train of his other honors. Greatly to the credit of his 
worship, he uniformly received them with kindness and cor- 
diality, and, instead of shunning whatever recalled his humble 
origin, he paid particular attention to cvery one that came 
from Sagadahoc. There was but a single point in his history 
and condition on which he evinced the least sensitiveness— 
and this was the painful occurrence which had deprived him 
of his limb. Regret at this severe loss—a vivid recollection 
of the agony which accompanied it, and probably no little 
annoyance to which it had exposed him through life, and the 
constant repetition to which it had driven him of all the de- 
tails of this event—had unitedly made it a very sore subject 
with him. He at length ceased himself to aliude to it, and 
his friends perceived, by the brevity of his answers, that it 
was a topic on which he wished to be spared. 

Among the Americans who obtained an introduction to his 
worship in London, were Asahel Ferret and Richard Tease- 
well, shrewd Yankees, who had found their way over to Eng- 
land with a machine for dressing flax. ' They had obtained a 
letter of recommendation from a merchant in Boston to Sir 
Brook. They had no reason to murmur at their reception. 
They were invited to dine with his Lordship, and treated 
with hearty hospitality and friendship. The dinner 
rather silently away, but with no neglect of the main end of 

the dinner. Our Yankee visiters did full justice to his wor- 
ship’s bountifu) fare. They found his mutton fine ; his turbot 
fine ; his strong beer genuine (as they called it), and his wine 
most extraordinary good; and as the bottle circulated, the 
slight repression of spirits under which they commenced 
passed off. They became proportionably inquisitive, and 
=—_ upon their couxtryman a full battery of questions.— 

hey began with the articles that formed the dessert, and 
asked whether his Lce.dship’s peaches were raised in his 
Lordship’s own garden. When told they were not, they made 
so bold as to inquire whether they were a present to his Lord- 
ship, or boughten. The Mayor having answered that they 
came from the market, “ might they presume to ask how much 
they had cost?”’ They were curious to be informed whether 
the silver gilt spoons were solid metal; how many little ones 
his worship had; what meeting he went to, and whether his 

Lordship had ever heard Mr. Whitefield preach, and if he 
did aot think him afinespeaker. They were anxious to know 
whether his Lordship went to sce his Majesty sociably now 
as you would run in and out at a neighbor’s; whether hor 
Majesty was a comely personable woman, and whether it was 
true that the prince was left-handed and the princess pock- 
marked. They inquired what his Lordship was worth; how 
much he used to get as commissary; how much he got as Lord 
Mayor; and whether her Ladyship had not something hand- 
some of herown They were anxious to know what his wor- 
ship would turn his hand to when he had done being Lord 
Mayor; how old he was; whether he did not mean to go back 
aad live in America; and whether it was not very pleasant 
io his Lordship to meet a countryman from New- yaa 

To all these questions and a great many more equally search- 

ing and to the point, his Lordship answered good-humoredly 

—sometimes with a direct reply, sometimes evasively, but 

never impatiently. He perceived, however, that the appetite 

of their curiosity grew from what it fed upon; and that it would 
be as wise in him to hope for respite on their being satisfied, 
us it wes in the rustic to wait for the river to run out. 
These sturdy questioners had received a hint that his Lord- 
ship was rather sensitive on the subject of his limb, and not 
fond of having it alluded to. This, of course, served no other 
than that of imparting to them an intense desire to 
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delicacy which had for years been observed on the subject in 
the cirele of his friends, had prevented the singular circum- 
stances which in early youth deprived him of his leg from being 
generally known. It was surmised by some that he had broken 
it by a fall on the ice, in crossing the Kennebec in the winter. 
Others affirmed, of their certain knowledge, that he was 
crushed in a raft of timber; and a third had heard a brother- 
in-law declare that he stood by him when it was shot off, be- 
fore Quebec. [n fact, many persons, not altogether as curi- 
ous as our visitants, really wished to know how his Lordship 
lost his leg. 

This prevailing mystery, the good humor with which his 
worship had answered their other questions, and the keen 
sting of curiosity, wrought upon the visiters till they were al- 
most ina phrenzy. The volubility with which they put their 
other questions, arose, in part, from the flutter of desire to 
probe this hidden matter. They locked at his worship’s 
wooden leg; at each other ; at the carpet; at the ceiling; and 
finally, one of them, by way of a feeler, asked his Lordship 
if he had seen the new model of a cork leg, contrived by Mr. 
Rivetshin, and highly commended in the papers. His Lord- 
ship had not heard of it. Baffled in this, they asked his 
Lordship whether he suppose ¢ it was very painful to lose a 
limb by a cannon ball or a grape shot. His worship really 
could not judge, he had never had that misfortune. They then 
inquired whether casualties did not frequently happen to lum- 
berers on the Kennebec River. The Sew replied that the 
poor fellows did sometimes slip off a rolling log, and get 
drowned. ‘ Were there not bad accidents in crossing the 
river on the ice?” His Lordship had heard of a wagon of 
produce that had been blown down upon the slippery surface 
of the ice, horses and all, as far as Merry Meeting Bay, when 
it was brought up by a shot from Fort Charles, which struck 
the wagon between perch and axletree and knocked it over ; 
but, his Lordship pleasantly added, he believed it was an ex- 
aggeration. 

Finding no possibility of getting the desired information by 
any indirect means, they began to draw their breath hard ; to 
throw quick glances at each other and at his Lordship’s 
limb; and in a few moments one of them, with a previous 
jerk of his head and compression of his lips, as much as to say 
‘I will know it or die,” ventured to take the liberty to in- 
quire, if he might presume so far as to ask his Lordship, by 
what accident he had been deprived of the valuable limb 
which appeared to be wanting to his Lordship’s otherwise 
fine person. 

His Lordship was amused at the air and manner with which 
the question was put—like those of a raw lad, who shuts his 
eye when taking aim with a gun. The displeasure he would 
otherwise have felt was turned into merriment, and he deter- 
mined to sport with their unconscionable curiosity. 

“‘ Why, my friends,” said he, “‘ what good would it do you 
te be informed? How many questions I have already an- 
swered you this morning! You now ask me how I lost my 
leg; if I answer you on that point, you will wish to know the 
when, and the wherefore; and instead of satisfying I shall 
only exeite your curiosity. 

“ Oh, no,” they replied; “if his Lordship would but con- 
descend to answer them this one question, they would agree 
never to ask him another.” 

His Lordship paused a moment, musing, and then added, 
with a smile— 

“ But will you pledge yourselves to me to that effect?” 
Oh, they were willing to lay themselves under any obliga- 
tion; they would enter into bond not to trouble his Lordship 
with any farther question; they would forfeit a thousand 
pounds, if they did not keep their word. 

“Done, gentlemen,” said his Lordship; “I accept the 
condition—I will answer your question, and take your bond 
never to put me another.” 
The affected mystery, the delay, and the near prospect of 
satisfying their own curiosity, rendered our visiters perfectly 
indifferent to the conditions on which they were to obtain the 
object of their desire. His Lordship rang fora clerk, to whom 
he briefly explained the case, directing him to draw up a bond 
for the signature of his inquisitive countrymen. The instru- 
ment was soon produced, and ran in the following terms : 
“Know att MEN By THESE PRESENTS: 

“That we, Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, of the 





ship’s right leg; and whereas, his aforesaid ‘ 
to gratify the Iandable curiosity of the said Feret cae 
well, but desirous also to put some period, term, end rm 
estoppel, and finish, to the numerous questions, queries oa, 
rogatories, inquiries, demands, and exami‘tations, of atten 
Ferret and Teasewell, whereby his afor«said worshi ne 
been sorely teased, worried, w ted, perplexed P hath 
tormented, afflicted, soured, and discouraged ; therefore 
the end aforesaid, and in consideration of the premises af, » 
said, his worship aforesaid hath covenanted, consented oun 
promised, contracted, stipulated, bargained, and doth _ 
with the said Ferret and Teasewell, &c. &c., to answer such 
question as they, the said Ferret and Teasewell, shall 
and propound to his said worship in the premises r 
the manner, &c. &c,, truly, and without guile, covin, fraud 
or falsehood; and the said Ferret and Teasewell algo Sn 
their part, covenant, consent, agree, promise, stipulate ad 
bargain, with his aforesaid worship, and have, &e., that 
will never propound, or put any farther or different question 
to his aforesaid worship, during the term of their natural lives 
And if the said Ferret and Teasewell, or either of them _- 
trary to the obligation of this bond, shall at any tinie hereafies 
put or propound any farther, or other, or different question to 
his said worship, they shall jointly and severally forfeit act 
pay to his said worship the sum aforesaid of one thousand 
pounds sterlmg money. And if, during the term of their 
natural lives, they shall utterly forbear, abstain, renounce 
abandon, abjure, withhold, neglect and omit, to ropound any 
such other, or farther, or different question, to his i 
worship, then this bond shall be utterly null, void, and of no 
effect—but otherwise in full force and validity. 
Witness our hand and seal, this tenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty. 
nine. ASAHEL FERRET. SBAL. 

RICHARD TEASEWELL ear] 
“Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in presence of FRancts FAIRSERVICE, 

Samve Siypway.” 

“ Middlesex, ss. 


“10th October, A. D. 1769. Then personally appeared 
before me the said Asahel Ferret and Richard Teasewell, and 
acknowledged the aforesaid obligation to be their free act and 
deed. Attest: Tuomas TRUEMAN, 

“ Stamp 3s. al Justice of the Peace.” 
The instrument was executed, handed to his worship, and 
deposited in his scrutoire. 

a Now, gentlemen,” said he, “I am ready for your ques- 
tion. 

They paused a moment, from excess of excitement and ar 
ticipation. Their feelings were like those of Columbus, when 
he beheld a light from the American shores; like Doctor 
Franklin’s, when he took the electric spark from the string 
of his kite. 

“Your Lordship then will 
Lordship’s limb was taken off. 

“Tr was BITTEN oFF!” 

They started as if they had taken a shock from an. electric 
battery. The blood shot up to theirtemples. They stepped 
each a pace nearer to his Lordship, and, with staring eyes, 
gaping mouth, and with uplifted hands, were about to pour 
out a volley of questions— By whom—by what bitten!— 
how ?—why 7—when ?” 

But his Lordship smilingly put his forefinger to his lip, and 
then pointed to the scrutoire, where their bond was deposited. 

They saw, for the first time in their lives, that they were 


please inform us how your 





satisfied with having passed an afternoon in fintling out that 
his Lordship’s leg was bitten off. This mode of losingalimb 
being one of very rare occurrence, their curiosity was:rather 
increased than allayed by the information ; and as they went 
down stairs, they were heard by the servants, muttering to 
each other— 

“ Who, do you ’spose, bit off his leg?” 


CHARACTER OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 
(From ‘ Etude sur les Orateurs | Parlementaires,’ by Timon.) 
In M. de Lamartine there are two s—the poet and 
the politician; and as the politician is but the reflex of the 
poet, the poet is first to be . The poetry of our times 
no more resembles the poetry of antiquity, It is no'more 
one of the Graces crowned with flowers by the brilliant gemus 








town of Gossipbridge and county of Tolland, in his Majesty's 
Colony of Connecticut, in New-England, do hereby jointly and 
severally acknowledge ourselves firmly holden and bound to 
his worship, Sir Brook Watson, the present Lord Mayor of 
London, to his heirs and assigns, in sum of one 
pounds sterling ; and we do hegeby, for ourselves, our heirs 
and assigns, covenant and agree to pay to his said worship, 
the present Lord Mayor of London, to his heirs and assigns, 
the aforesaid sum of one thousand pounds sterling, when the 
same shall become due, according to the tenor of this obligation; 
“And the condition of this obligation is such, that whereas 
the aforesaid Ferret and Teasewell, of the town and county, 
&c., and colony, &c., have signified to the aforesaid worshi 
their strong desire to be informed, apprised, instructed, to 
mate cnapiennl cediiad, penn ote, and enlightened, how 
and in what manner his aforesaid worship became deprived, 





every thing about it. They had never heard by what 


mutilated, maimed, curtailed, retrenched, damnified, abated, 


of Athens, but a howling spectre, which shakes its- bones 
among the crevices of the tombs. ‘ 
M. de Lamartine seems to have shed forth his wholepoet 
soul in his first ‘ Meditations.’ He sang, and Naples, vovp 
tuous Naples, in his verse. Those fair share © 
Italy, those ted isles, those perfumed gales, those 
amorous complaints, those veiled notes that fell from his | e 
threw us into a kind of vague and melancholy sadness. 
poetry was neither so pure as that of , nor so stern 
as Christian , hor so positive as that of age; butitwss 
tender and y, having the charm of a pat he 
murmuring wave, a sighing virgin, or a moaning herp. — 
the time there had been any literary criticism, he 
been taught to think as well as to write. Buthe 
flattered, puffed up, and spoiled. They still 
him. His compositions of the present time 
nor elegies, neither English nor French... - 









abscinded, amputated, or abridged, in the article of his wor- 





grammatical connexion and the barmomy of 





taken in, and departed, rather embarrassed and highly dir _ 
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affects the same sound, which is jt always 
the same color, which is blue. We have blue 
, blue sea, blue corpses, blue everything. He takes a 
from a tomb, turns it about and about, tries it by square 
cubic measure, draws and paints the smallest blades of 
which spring around it, describes one by one the cy- 
leaves which shadow it, and ends by wearing out the 
stone with bis tears and complaints. By the hand of his 
watch he counts the pulsations of a dying man, and when he 
js once dead, he dissects his flesh, trepans his head, and cracks 
his bones. Surely this is the grief of an anatomist rather 
than that of a poet, which should be full of truth, profound, 
and sensible. Describing and analysing, like Dubar- 
Rensard, the most minute beauties of a wo: 
and iris of her eyes, the freckles on her skin, the ena- 
her teeth, the veins of her bosom, and the delicacy of 
, all this being accompanied by a metaphysical lan- 
ing, is but returning to the infancy of the art. Prax- 
did not overload Venus with coquettish adornments, 
roses, blue flowers, and ostrich-plumes. He did not rouge 
her cheeks, nor put rubies on all her fingers. He made her 
naked, but decorous, beautiful, and in the simplicity of na- 
ture. All great geniuses have been simple—Homer, Virgil, 
Racine, Shakspeare, Raphael. True poets have been as 
great logicians and philosophers. Who knew the human 
heart better than Moliére, painted the grandeur of virtue bet- 
ter than old Corneille, or sighed forth the weaknesses of love 
better than Racine? Who ever had a taste more certain, a 
mind more just, than Voltaire? And in our days is there a 
man engaged in the Government, the bar, and the tribune, 
who has a more correct judgement than Béranger? Poetry, 
true poetry, is but reason adorned by the imagination and the 
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Unfortunately as much cannot be said of the poetry of M. 
de Lamartine. He has, I admit, sublime cries—cries of the 
soul; he has unex; sounds, which ravish the ear. But 
then what a disordered imagination! What false and jerking 
notes in his melody! What a lavishing of ambitious epithets ! 
What an abuse of description, inversion, metaphor, and col- 
oring! There are no plan and order, no dramatic progression, 
no logic, which is as much required by poetry as any thing 
else. M. de Lamartine seems too much to have forgotten 
that words are not ideas, that a jumble of sounds is not har- 
mony, that confusion is not science, and that physiology is not 
grief. If M. de Lamartine goes down to ity with the 

other declining poets, he will, on account of his incoherencies 

both of thought and 7 be most difficult to explain, and he 
will drive scholars and commentators to despair. 

M. de Lamartine as a political orator lives on his reputa- 
tion as apoet. There is neither passion nor inspiration in his 
look, gesture, or voice. He is dry, formal, sententious. 
He shines without warmth. He is religious without faith. 
He does not feel his bowels yearn, his lips tremble, nor his 
words grow animated and live. 

The figure of M. de Lamartine is tall and well-proportioned. 
His features are regular and of a proud cast, and his carriage 
noble and confident. The ladies, enchanted by his vague 
melodies, which go at once to their soul, seek for him alone 
among the parliamentary crowd, and ask— Where is he? ” 

M. de Lamartine has a vast memory, which can retain and 
—- all with which he stores it. This memory does not 

before interruptions, but easily plays along its course, 
and follows without losing itself the thread of a thousand 
turnings. Amid the storms of the Tribune he never lacks 
calmness, though indeed round him they are not very violent, 
nor does he fail in tact and good taste in a reply of the mo- 
ment. Besides, there is not the least gall on his lips, and he 
& poetical naiveté and an honesty of heart which have 
something maidenlike about them. 
The poetry of M. de Lamartine is not distinguished by the 
ities of the ages of Augustus and Louis XIV., namely, 
judicious ordering of the plan, the observances of charac- 
ter, the gradation of the art, the skillfulness of detail, the pu- 
rity of touch, and the connexion and correctness of the 
thoughts; but the constraint imposed by rhyme and metre 
his thoughts into a certain train, which he does not fol- 
low in his speeches. His soft and fluent style hops now on 
this leg, now on that. More ‘cut into brilliancy’ than actu 
ally brilliant, rather monotonous than harmonieus, rather ine 
fated than full, his style lacks the free, unembarrassed, firm, 
and natural gait of good prose. He cannot march without a 
of useless epithets. He abandons an idea to run af- 
ter a sound or a prosodial effect. He delights and lulls him- 
telf by euphonious terminations. He drowns his thoughts in 
8 deluge of tropes and metaphors, and his parliamentary mo- 
Hons end ina tail of strophes. His rambling discussions are 
full of wind: they stun ears but do not leave behind so 
much asa sound. If by the cadences of your phrases you 
merely wish to make music, I would as soon go and hear 
Rossini. M. de Lamartine is to our good orators what rhet- 


pe 

rl mt is not a theatre for actors to put forth their 

ee onion ond voutind periods for the amusement 
f spectators. You call yourselves the representatives of the 

Let him who would speak well speak as the people 


[.de Lamartine may astonish the Provincial Deputies 
reflection of his calms, but he offends the deli- 





writing than M. de i has about verse writing. 
Yet a deliberative style has its own rules and beauties, w 
are not those of the lyrical. The style of an orator should be 
clear though full; his thoughts should be simple though 
» proceeding in a precise and rigorous . M, de 
artine is diffuse and redundant; he has neither depth of 
ideas, nor logic, nor powers of discussion, nor vigor of argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, he meets with persons who take his 
‘dithyrambics of the tribune’ for eloquence. Well may it be 
said that we are in complete anarchy, for not only is there no 
more political virtue in France, but there is not even that 
which she long had—namely, good taste. 

I insist that the oratorical phrases of M. de Lamartine have 
more coloring in the texture than firmness in the flesh, more 
flash than depth, more embellishment than nerve, more sound 
than substance, superfluity rather than precision, and more 
display than order. They have both rhythm and cadence, 

are more fitted to utter the oracles of Apollo than to ex- 
press the passions of the forum. They roll with a sort of 
melody over the slime of a river like the scattered members 
of Orpheus. His is not the prose of a discourse, but the 
en of poetry. There wants but rhyme, and I should not 
very sorry if the poet-orator would occasionrlly speak in 
verse, as some relaxation after the patois of Parliamentary 
gentlemen. Take the lyre, Lamartine, for my ears are filled 
with the gravel of their language. Thy verses, verses, for 
mercy’s sake ! 


cacy of persons of taste. He has no more doubts about 
Coeeced 7 





From the Western Weekly Review. 
THE ADIEU. 
We ‘Lt miss her at the morning hour, 
When leaves and eyes unclose— 
When sunshine calls the dewy flower 
To waken from repose; 
For, like the singing of a bird, 
When first the sunbeams fall, 
The gladness of her voice was heard, 
The sweetest of us all. 
We'll miss her at the evening time, 
For then her voice and lute 
Best loved to sing some sweet old rhyme, 
When other sounds were mute. 
Twined round the ancient window-seat, 
While she was singing there, 
Then M—— and E—— her form would greet, 
And wreath her fragrant hair. 


We’ll miss her when we gather round 
Our blazing hearth at night, 
When ancient memories abound, 
Or hopes where all unite ; 
And pleasant talk of years to come— 
hose years our faneies frame ; 
Ah! she has now another home, 
And bears another name! 


Her heart is not with our old hall, 
Not with the things of yore; 

And yet, methinks, she must recall 

hat was so dear before. 

She wept to leave the fond roof where 
She had been loved so long, 

Though glad the upon the air, 
And gay the bridal throng. 

Yes, memory has honey cells, 
And some of them are ours, 

For in the sweetest of them dwells 
The dream of early hours: 

The window—hall—the vacant seat, 
Will bring us to her mind ; 

In yon wide world she cannot meet 
All that she left behind. 


Loving, and loved, her own sweet will 
It was that made her fate ; 

She has a fairy home—but still 
Our own seems desolate. 

We may not wish her back again, 
Not for her own dear sake; 

Ah love! to form one happy chain, 
How many thou snats Weal EvizaBETH. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
MRS. GRANT, QF LAGGAN. 

Tue announcement of the death of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, 
which occurred recently in must have awakened 
sensations of deep in the breasts of all lovers of literature. 
I heard it with unaffected and profound sorrow, chastened in- 
deed by the knowledge that she had gone to rest ‘full of > 
of faith, of hope, and charity.’ During a sojourn in Ed 
in 1834, I formed an acquaintance with this highly accom- 

i and Indy, to which I now look beck with 

leasure, as I shall ever have reason 1 be Seng 

and gratitude. Your readers willnot acm dissat- 
Feed if I cithdeaw a while from the noisy tumult of the po- 
litical world, and indulge 4 some reminiscences of the Author 
ess of ‘ Letters from the Mountains. 

While si one t at the itable board of Christo- 

th ne or, in other words, 








hospi 
North, of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ed Per Wines, tis coutetention tandad 


upon Mrs. Grent. : 


I expressed a wish to see her, and Wilson, with his usual kind- 
ness, at once offered to take me to her house next day, adding 
his assurance that I would be delighted, as she was still in 
the enjoyment of her faculties, and cheerful and lively as ever. 
We agreed to meet at Blackwood’s—and on parting for the 
night, he again prepared me for a cordial reception from the 
venerable woman, by saying she was remarkably fond of meet- 
ing with Americans, an she regarded, in some measure, 
as her countrymen. — 
At the hour appointed, I found Christopher North in the 
innermost room of that far-famed establishment, which the 
Troy wits and the contributors to ‘ Maga’ make their accustom- 
ed place of gathering. From Blackwood’s, we proceeded along 
Prince’s street (a ficent terrace worthy of being the en- 
trance to that city of Palaces!) to Mrs. Grant’s—Wilson, dis- 
coursing, the whole way, about the literary men who flourish- 
ed there when he first came down from Oxford. 

Mrs, Grant lived with her son, a writer to the Signet, and 
the only survivor of a large family of sons and daughters, 
whom the good old lady saw reach maturity, give promise of 
long and happy lives, and then sink successively and prema- 
turely into the grave, the victims of consumption, We found 
her alone, seated at her desk, in a large easy chair, with pa- 
per before her, and several books around. She was apparently 
engaged in literary pursuits—at the ege of seventy-five! I 
was touched by the manner in which the servant announced 
us, going close to her ear, and pronouncing our names in a 
loud voice. It was the first intimation I had of her growing 
deafness. She received us very kindly, and Wilson, particu 
larly ,with the warmth of an old friend. 

The very first thing that struck me was the resemblance 
borne to her by a portrait of her I once saw in Boston—and 
which is so true to the original, that I think I should have 
recognized her ina crowd, The countenance was remark- 
ably indicative of the character of her mind. The high ex- 
pansive forehead—the eye large and full—and still at times 
flashing forth fire from beneath her grey eye-brows—the lips 
firm and compressed—altogether formed a picture on which 
the physiognomist might gaze with increasing confidence in 
his science, and one could not look without respect—I may add, 
veneration. She requested me to draw a chair near to her, 
and entered into a spirited conversation. There was nothing 
of the ‘ Blue’ about this veteran authoress. Her conversa- 
tion flowed in one continuous stream—but there was so much 
sagacity, and sheer good sense in what she said, and besides, 
it was so well put together, that you never wished for break 
or hindrance to the current. It was delightful to find her 
mind bright and unclouded in the evening of such a life—to 
find her rising above the pressure of an accumulation of cala- 
mities which would have crushed most of her sensitive poeti- 
cal tribe to the dust—to see her cheerfulness almost unim- 
paired In reply to the expression of my gratification at see- 
ing her in goed health and spirits, and able to exercise her- 
self in her old pursuits, she said, she thanked heaven she still 
enjoyed life, and had great reason to be cheerful. ‘‘ My 
career has been long and various—but, on the whole, happy 
—for if there has been much bitterness in the cup, there has 
also been a great deal of honey.’ I sat in surprise at the 
calmness and composure with which she spoke of the violent 
rupture of the dearest ties that can bind one human being to 
another. Heaven, that tried her with so many afflictions, 
gave her also a happy constituéion—a thousand times more 
to be desired (said Goldsmith) than all the philosophy of the 
wise. To this happiness of temper, rather than any deficiency 
in tender and ‘ound sensibility, I wish to attribute the 
success with which she resisted strokes of misfortune that 
would have scathed the hearts of mest women, 

Mrs, Grant was born in Glasgow—but was brought to 
America by her father, when abont three years old. She re- 
turned to Scotland at the age of thirteen, and never recrossed 
the Atlantic, Yet were the recollections of the time she 
passed in America most vivid and interesting; and so strong 
an attachment to the land associated with those lively and 
pleasing visions of childhood had grown upon her, that she 
always joyfully welcomed any of her ‘trans-atlantic country- 
men,’ who sought her acquaintance. She had several regular 
correspondents on this side of the ocean, and frequently re- 
ceived presents of new publications from their authors. 
Among others, she a volume of very graceful poetry 
by Miss Gould, which that lady had sent her, and she was 
actually writing a poetical letter of thanks when we were an- 
nounced! It was charming to see her, at such an age, gather- 
ing flowers of fancy, similar to those which bloomed around 
her path in welcoming the advances of a young 
aspirant to the honors of literature. 

When Mrs. Grant was in the summer of life, she was fro- 
quently surrounded, at home, by all most distinguished men, 
of the modern Athens. The recollection had not departed 
from the minds of many I met with, of those delightful soirées 
where Playfair and Dugald Stewart, laid aside the garb of 

i , and were the most graceful and entertaining com- 
panions, and where Scott, and Jeffrey, aud Wilson, lent 
‘ light wings and sunshine’ to the hours. All these celebrated 

wi 


were people of society. They mingled frequently and 
freely © th the world of fashion, and while re ae 
spicuous for extraordinary powers and attainments in science 
and literature and in the great scenes of public business, they 








were not less attractive by all those qualities which are most 
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agreeable and fascinating in a private circle. It is fortunate 
for a city when such she ins Fs the leadets of society. It 
is to the influence, so long over the highest classes 
in Edinburgh, by men who took their stand upon learnin 
and philosophy, and who were illustrious all over the world, 
that we must ascribe the high refinement and cultivation which 
raise it far above all other towns in the British Empire, out 
of London, and preclude it from having any thing of a provin- 
cial character. It may be indeed doubted, whether there is 
any place where sound criticel taste in matters of literature 
and the arts, is more general diffused. 

Mrs. Grant delighted to recall the days gone by, and to 
talk of the luminaries, now gone forever, which once glitter- 
ed in the firmament of Scotland’s glory. I felt reluctant to 
take leave, so long as I could listen to her interesting remin- 
iscences. What an assemblage of wits and philosophers 
flourished at that time. Many Live long ago been laid in the 
dust—others more recently—and others be outlived the 
vigor of their faculties. Henry Mackenzie, the ‘Man of Feel- 
ing’ is no more—Sir Walter too—Stewart, Playfair, Leslie, 
all gone! Allison, the impersonation of all that was most 
estimable in the Christian, and most tasteful and refined in 
the Pulpit Orator—still lingered then on the verge of life, but 
was so infirm that he was forbidden all social intercourse. 
He too has departed from the scene of his fruitful labors.— 
Who are to take the places of the remarkable men that have 
passed, or are passing off the stage, I do not know. With- 
out doubt, among those who now walk the boards of the Par- 
liament House, or lounge in the sanctums of Blackwood, and 
others of the trade, or electrify their associates in the Specu- 
lative Society, some happy spirits will arise to take the lead 
of their cotemporaries, and continue the fame of their native 
city to after ages. Some I met, for whom one might almost 

rophecy such things. But it is no disparagement to them to 
lieve, that the day is far distant, when the world will hear 
of the ancient and romantic metropolis of Caledonia being 
again illuminated by such a a galaxy of lights of science, elo- 
quence, and poetry, as those I have referred to. D, McL. 





From Mrs. Jamesou's ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.’ 
NIAGARA IN WINTER. 

WE set off for the Falls yesterday morning, with the inten- 
tion of spending the day there, sleeping, and returning the 
next day to Niagara. The distance is fourteen miles, by a 
road winding along the banks of the Niagara river, and over 
the Queenston hights; and beautiful must this land be in sum- 
mer, since even now it js beautiful. The flower garden, the 
trim shrubbery, the lawn, the meadow with its hedgerows, 
when frozen up and wrapt in snow, always give me the idea 
of something not only desolate but dead: Nature is the ghost 
of herself, and trails a spectral pall; I always feel a kind of 
pity—a touch of melancholy—when at this season I have 
wandered among withered shrubs and buried flower-beds ; 
but here, in the wilderness, where Nature is wholly independ- 
ent of art, she does not die, nor yet mourn; she lies down to 
rest on the bosom of Winter, and the aged one folds her in 
his robe of ermine and jewels, and rocks her with his hurri- 
eanes, and hushes her tosleep. How still it was! how calm, 
how vast the glittering white waste and the dark purple 
forests! The sun shone out, and the sky was without a 
cloud; yet we saw few le, and for many miles the hissing 
of our sleigh, as we flew along upon our dazzling path, and 
the tinkling of the sleigh-bells, were the only sounds we heard. 
When we were within four or or five miles of the Falls, I 
stopped the sleigh from time to time to listen for the roar of 
the cataracts, but the state of the atmosphere was not favorable 
for the transmission of sound, and the silence was unbroken, 

Such was the deep monotonous tranquility which prevailed 
on every side—so exquisitely pure, and vestal-like the robe 
in which all nature lay slumbering around us, I could scarce 
believe that this whole frontier district is not only remarkable 
for the prevalence of vice, but of dark and desperate crime. 

Mr. A., who is a magistrate, pointed out to me a lonely 
house by the way-side, where, on a dark stormy night in the 
preceding winter, he had surprised and arrested a gang of 
forgers and coiners; it was a fearful description. For some 
time my impatience had been thus beguiled—impatience and 
suspense much like those of a child at a theatre before the 
curtain rises. My imagination had been so impressed by the 
vast hight of the Falls, that I was constantly loooking in an 
upward direction, when as we came to the brow of @ hill, my 
companion suddenly checked the horses, and exclaimed, ‘The 

Falls!’ 

I was not, for an instant, aware of their presence; we were 
yet at a distance, looking down upon them; and I saw at 
one glance a flat extensive plain; the sun having withdrawn 
its beams for the moment, there was neither light, nor shade, 
nor color. In the midst were seen the two great cataracts, 
but merely as a feature in the wide landscape. The sound 
was by no means overpowering, and the clouds of spray, 
which Fanny Butler called so beautifully the ‘everlasting in- 
cense of the wafers,’ now ere they rose by the ex- 
cessive cold, fell round the base of the cataracts in fleecy 
folds, just concealing that furious embrace of the waters above 


and the waters below. All the associations which in imagi- 


nation J had gathered round the 
its soul-subduing beauty, power 


scene, its appalling 


terrors, 
and hight, and velocity and 


felt ourselves so; and, for my own part, I have always 
pathies ready for such occasions, and shared y. 7” 
the grateful joy of these k id people. After dinner T went = 
into the room of the invalid—a little nest of warmthand a.” 
fort; and though the roar of the neighboring cataract “wat 
the house as with a universal tremor, it did not uite 
power the soft voice of the weak but happy mo s nor 22 
the feeble wail of the new-born babe, as I took it an =~ 
with a whispered blessing, and it fell asleep in my lap — 
ittle thing!—it was an awful sort of lullaby, that ceaselan 
thunder of the mighty waters ever at hand, yet no one but 
myself seemed to heed, or even to hear it; such js the force 
of custom, and the power of adaptation even in our most deli. 
cate organs. 

To sleep at the hotel was impossible, and to intrude 
selves on the Campbells aes ye It was near mi hh 
when we mounted our sleigh to return to the town of Ni 
and, as I remember, I did not utter a word during the whole 
fourteen miles. The air was still, though keen, the snow Jp 
around, the whole earth seemed to slumber ina ghastly, a 
repose; but the heavens were wide awake. There the Aurora 
Borealis was holding her 1evels, and dancing and : 
and varying through all shapes and all hues—pale amber, rose 


I was quite silent—my very soul sunk within me. On see- 
ing my disappointment (written, I suppose, most legibly in 
my countenance) my companion began to comfort me, by tell- 
ing me of all those who had been disappointed on the first 
view of Niagara, and had confessed it. I did confess; but I 
was not to be comforted. We held on our way to the Clifton 
Hotel, at the foot of the hill; most desolate it looked with 
its summer verandahs and open balconies cumbered up with 
snow, and hung round with icicles—its forlorn, empty rooms, 
broken windows, and dusty dinner tables. ‘The poor people 
who kept the house in winter had gathered themselves for 
warmth and comfort into a little kitchen, and when we made 
our appearance, stared at us with a blank amazement, which 
showed what a rare thing was the sight of a visitor at this 
season. 

While the horses were cared for, I went up into the high- 
est balcony to command a better view of the cataracts; a lit- 
tle Yankee boy, with a shrewd, sharp face, and twinkling 
black eyes, acting as my gentleman usher. AsI stood gazing 
on the scene which seemed to enlarge upon my vision, the 
little fellow stuck his hands into his pockets, and looking up 
in ey face, said, 

“You be from the old country, I reckon?” 


















































“Yes.” tint, blood red—and the stars shone out with a fitful, restless 
“ over there, beyond the sea ?” brilliance; and every now and then a meteor ae shoot 
es. 


athwart the skies, or fall to the earth, and all around me was 
wild, and strange, and exciting—more like a fever dreemthan 
a reality. 

To-day I am suffering, as might be expected, with painand 
stiffness, unable to walk across the room; but the pain will 
pass; and on the whole I am glad I have made this excursion, 
The Falls did not make on my mind the impression I had an- 
ticipated, perhaps for that reason, even because I had antici- 
pated it. Under different circumstances it might have been 
otherwise; but ‘it was sung to me in my cradle,’ as the Ger. 
mans say, that I should live to be disappointed—even in the 
Falls of Niagara. 


“ And did you come all that way across the sea for these 
here Falls ?” 
“cc Yes°” 
““My!!” Then after a long pause, and eyeing me with a 
most comical expression of impudence and fun, he added, 
“Now, do you know what them ’ere birds are, out yonder?” 
pointing to a number of gulls which were hovering and sport- 
ing amid the spray, rising and sinking and wheeling around, 
appearing to delight in playing on the verge of this ‘hell of 
waters’ and almost dipping their wings into the foam. My 
eyes were, in truth, fixed on these fair, fearless creatures, and 
they had suggestedalready twenty fanciful similitudes, when I 
was roused by this question. 

“Those birds?” said I. 

“Why, them’s eagles!” 

‘“« Eagles?” it was impossible to help laughing. 

“Yes,” said the urchin sturdily; “and I guess you have 
none of them in the old country?” 

“Not many eagles, my boy; but plenty of gulls!” and I 
gave him a pretty considerable pinch by the ear. 

“ Ay!” said he, laughing; ‘‘well now, you be dreadful 
smart—smarter than many folks that come here !” 


We now prepared to walk to the Crescent fall, and I bound 
some crampons to my feet, like those they use among the 
Alps, without which I could not for a moment have kept my 
footing on the frozen surface of the snow. As we approached 
the Table Rock, the whole scene assumed a wild and wonder- 
ful magnificence ; down came the dark-green waters, hurry- 
ing with them over the edge of the precipice enormous blocks 
of ice broughtdown from Lake Erie. Oneach side of the Falls, 
from the ledges and overhanging cliffs, were suspended huge 
icicles, some twenty, some thirty feet in length, thicker than 
the body of a man, and in color of a paly green, like the 
glaciers of the Alps; and all the crags below, which project- 
ed from the boiling eddying waters, were incrusted, and in a 
manner built round with ice, which had formed into immense 
crystals, like basaltic columns, such as I have seen in the pict- 
ures of Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway; and every tree, and 
leaf, and branch, fringing the rocks and ravines, were wrought 
in ice. On them, and on the wooden buildings erected near 
the Table Rock, the spray from the cataract had accumulated 
and formed into the most beautiful crystals and tracery work ; 
they looked like houses of glass, welded and moulded into 
regular ornamental shapes, and hung round with a rich fringe 
of icy points. Wherever we stood we were on unsafe ground, 
for the snow, when heaped up as now to the hight of three or 
four feet, frequently slipped in masses from the bare rock, and 
on its surface the spray, for ever falling, was converted into a 
sheet of ice, smooth, compact, and glassy, on which I could 
not have stood a moment without my crampons. It was very 
fearful, and yet J could not tear myself away, but remained 
on the Table Rock, even on the very edge of it, till a kind of 
dreamy fascination came over me; the continyous thunder, 
and might and movement of the lapsing waters, held all my 
vital spirits bound up as bya spell. Then, as at last I turned 
away, the descending sun broke out, and an Iris appeared 
low the American Fall, one extremity resting on a snow 
mound; and motionless there it hung in the midst of restless 
terrors, its beautiful but rather pale hues contrasting with the 
death-like colorless objects around; it reminded me of the 
faint ethereal smile of a dying martyr. 

We wandered about for nearly four hours, and then return- 
ed to the hotel: there my good-natured escort from Toronto, 
Mr. Campbell, was waiting to conduct us to his house, which 
is finely situated on an eminence not far from the great cata- 
ract. We did not know, till we arrived there, that the young 
and lovely wife of our host had been confined the day before. 
This event had been concealed from us, lest we should have 

some scruples about accepting hospitality under such circum- 
stances; and, in truth, I did feel at first alittle uncomfortable, 





Errective Force or THE Russian AnMy.—The Russian 
army consists at present of the following corps:—The Impe- 
rial Guard, composed of six divisions, three cavalry and three 
infantry. Of these there are twelve cavalry and twelve in- 
fantry regiments, one battalion of sappers, one of marines, one 
of chasseurs, one of veterans, four of horse-artillery, and 
twelve of foot-artillery. The Grenadier corps is composed of 
one division of light cavalry, consisting of four regiments; of 
three divisions of infantry, made up of twelve regiments; of 
two batteries of horse-artillery, and fifteen of foo . 
The regiments of the Guard consist of seven squadrons of 
cavalry, and three battalions of infantry. The six corps of 
the line are composed each of one division of light cavalry, 
made up of four regiments ; of three divisions of infantry, each 
of four regiments, two of a regiment of four active battalions; 
in all twelve regiments, besides two batteries of horse-artil- 
lery, and two of foot-artillery. The total of the six sorps of 
the line consists of twenty-four regiments of light cavalry, 
seventy-two of infantry, fifteen batteries of horse-artillery, and 
ninety of foot-artillery. Of the third corps of cavalry of re 
serve, each corps has two divisions, and each division four 
regiments; making a total of twenty-four regiments, and 
twelve batteries of horse-artillery. The two reserve corpse of 
the line are formed each of three divisions, and each division 
is composed of twenty-four battalions. The corps of the Cav- 
casus consists of one regiment of dragoons, three divisions of 
infantry, and sixteen batteries of foot-artillery. The corps of 
Orembourg is formed of one division of infantry of sixteen bat- 
talions, and the same number of batteries; the corps of Sibe 
ria of one division of infantry; the corps of Finland of the 
same. The troops of - interior my #, ten ae 4 
sappers, fifty battalions of home militia, and one division 
erat, composed of nine batteries. Of Cossacks 
there are stationed in different countries 140 regiments. The 
Russian territory has been militarily divided into two parts: 
the first, consisting of the distant provinces, thinly ’ 
has been condemned as a recruiting district, and it 
no men to the army; the other, formed out of the centre of 
the empire, of thickly inhabited tracts, supplies the country 
with all its soldiers. From this arrangement it that 
the army is recruited out of a ) apreree of 40,000,000 of ne- 
tives, and that the limits of the territory within ths 
recruitment takes place are not too distantly removed from 
each other to admit of an expeditious formation or 
of a military force. The army paren out of the ets . 
tioned population has been organized into regiments ox 
battalions; a seventh skeleton battalion is dlwaye seo 
the recruiting districts to receive and discipline young ba 
diers, and afterward to hand them over to the resp a 
talions. Four battalions of each regiment belong to the Shee 
force of the country. Four regiments—that is, sixteen 
lions, (two battalions from each regiment being rs 
form a division, three divisions a corps ; there ad ih 
corps at present complete and effective. The 5th. hes 
battalions of twelve regiments form a reserve division. 
division consists consequently of twenty-four ar 
divisions of reserve constitute a reserve Corps. 

in time 


“Why, what are they?” 





immensity, were all diminished in effect, or whelly lost. 
7 . . * * 








and rather de trop; but the genuine kindness of our reception 


soon overcame all seruples: we were made welcome, and soon 


1 
form the complement of an active battalion. The mum 
a reserve battalion is completed, of fame CM 
men, Marshal we * a 
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EDITORIAL—POLETAICAL. 


ai THE NEW-YORKER. bills of the United States Bank. Mr. Clay contended that | flows naturally to the great commercial cities on the Atlantic 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1839. 


Tp Me hada toate 

A Metallic Currency—The Branch Mints.—“ The use of 
paper instead of gold,’ says Ricardo, “ substitutes the 
« cheapest instead of the most expensive medium, and enables 
« the country, without loss to any individual, to exchange all 
# the gold which it before used for this purpose for raw ma- 
« terials, utensils and food, by the use of which both its wealth 
# gnd its enjoyments are increased.” This we believe to be 
sound philosophy. All the capital which is put into the mere 
medium of circulation, the sign which regulates the transfer 
of commodities, which itself unconsumed governs among in- 
dividuals the capacity of consumption, is so much withdrawn 
from the active capital that is the source and the staple of em- 
ployment, and consequently of profit to the community. It 
js like so much money invested in biildings and machinery. 
If by any invention the machinery and the buildings requisite 
for any manufacture could be reduced four-fifths in their ex- 
pense, the saving is at once added to the resources necessary to 
keep this machinery in motion, te the purchase of raw ma- 
terial and the payment of labor. So with regard toa curren- 
cy. Any expedient by which a cheap currency may be sub- 
stituted for an expensive one, effects a saving for the public. 

On this subject, much crude and false speculation nas been 
circulated in this country for the last five years. Some of the 
leading friends of the Administration, and its leading presses, 
have gone so far as to condemn all paper circulation, and to 
pall for an exclusively metallic currency. Perhaps it would 
be unfair to say that it is the fixed purpose of the Adminis- 
tration to abolish all bank paper, and to introduce a currency 
of the precious metals; though such a result is not merely 











the tendency of its doctrines, but has been openly avowed by 


many of its best-accredited organs. In the fervor of party 
spirit, and with a view to party effect, they have no doubt 
gone much further than they are willing to admit, and have 
theoretically inculcated doctrines which would be not only 
pernicious but absolutely ruinous in practice. We are in no 
apprehension that any effort will be made to carry these doe- 
trines into full effect ; but we are well persuaded that even in 
their present development they have been carried further 
than the true principles of political economy will authorize. 

There is no doubt that the general use of a metallic cur- 
rency involves very heavy and very useless expenditure. The 
expense of the coinage, the wastage of the precious metals in 
the process, the loss by fire, wreck, and accident, the interest 
upon the capital originally invested, render a metallic cur- 
rency exceedingly expensive. It has been estimated by the 
best writers on political economy that to support in France a 
metallic currency of 2,025,000,000 of francs would involve an 
annual expense of 121 millions of francs, or about $28,000,000. 
Qur own metallic currency is now estimated by the Treasury 
at about $100,000,000, the annual expense of maintaining 
which is about $7,000,000. 

We have been led to these reflections in consequence of 
what we cannot but conceive to be the lavish and useless 
outlay of our Federal Government upon its Branch Mints. 
Our readers will remember that in the session of 1834-35 
Mr: Benton procured the passage of a bill for the establish- 
ment of Branch Mints at New Orleans, at Charlottein North 
Carolina, and at Dahlonega inGeorgia. The object of these 
establishments was the increase of our metallic coinage. The 
arguments by which the bill was sustained were briefly as 
follows: that New-Orleans was a natural mart of the bullion 
of Mexico and South America, that Dahlonega and Charlotte 
Were situated in regions of native gold, and that from these 
sources the Valley of the Mississippi would be abundantly 
supplied with a metallic currency. A trickling stream from 
North Carolina, another from Georgia, confluent with a third 
from New-Orleans, were to ride back, according to Mr. Ben- 
ton, on the tide of the mighty father of waters, and enrich 
the Great Western Valley from the Alleganies to the Rocky 

Mountains. Mr. Clay objected to the whole scheme, and 
, °pposed it with an obstinacy which seemed captious and par- 
_ tisan-like even to his own friends. Many of them were willing 
that Mr. Benton should try his experiment, and that the peo- 
ple of the West should enjoy what benefit they might from 
the Currency that it was proposed thus to substitute for the 


the plan was expensive, that it was unnecessary, and that it 
was impracticable; for the laws of trade would carry the 
bullion to New-York and Philadelphia, and the mint in ‘the 
latter city could already coin more than was required by the 
exigencies of the country. His objections were overruled and 
the bill to which we refer was passed. 

In his Annual Report of June. 1836, Mr. Woodbury states 
that “ the Branch Mints are all in progress, and will probably 
“be completed by June next, and their machinery at a still 
“earlier day. The coinage in them can commence immedi- 
“ ately after their completion, if the proper appropriations 
“are in the mean time made and the proper officers appoint- 
“ed.” Thus the arrangements of the Branches were com- 
pleted nearly two years ago. The amount expended in their 
erection and in the requisite machinery does not appear in 
the Reports of the Treasury Department, but it could not 
Anave been less than several hundred thousand dollars. The 
interest upon this investment is to be considered in the annual 
charge upon the Treasury. 

If we now recur to the Report of the Treasury for 1838, 
and that of the Directors of the Mint, we shall ascertain the 
expense of the Mint and its Branches for that year, and the 
amount of what they have accomplished. From these we 
derive the following facts. At the Mint in Philadelphia were 
expended in— 

Salaries to Directors and Officers ..« +++ ++++++$20,700 

Compensation to Laborers ....se0eseee0ee+00823,000 

Contingencies and Wastage.......++ee+eee00+ 18,300 

New Machinery and Specimen Ore .....+..+.. 4,000 

Total Expenditure. ....se.seseeeeseees $66,000 

The deposites of gold within the year amounted to $1,624,- 
000, of which $171,720 were derived from the mines of the 
United States. The deposites of silver amounted to $2,- 
301,200, and were derived principally from Mexico and 
South America. The coinage of the Mint amounted to $3,- 
979,217, and consisted of 15,336,518 pieces of coin. Of 
these, 11,449,700 were all under the value of half a dollar, 
including the copper coinage. 

The Expenditures at the New-Orleans Branch Mint were 
as follows: 


Salaries to Officers ...eescecscecccecssecees $12,900 
Compensation to Laborers ....00.seee0000000222,000 
Incidental and Wastage . «+++ .++---.202+++++-17,100 


Total Expenditure........0++0++++00++ $02,000 

This Branch received its first deposites of bullion on the 
8th of March, and immediately commenced the coinage of 
dimes. It received du:ing the year goid bullion to the value 
of $40,600, and of silver $237,000. Its entire coinage 
amounted to $40,243! Its operations were closed in July, 
because its laborers and two of its officers were Northern men, 
and were unwilling to remain in New-Orleans for the jirst 
sickly season. The whole deposites of bullion at a point 
which, according to Mr. Benton, was to concentrate the vast 
produce of the South American mines, which was to take off 
the business from the Mother Mint, and cover the surface of 
the Mississippi Valley with gold, filling the purses of the 
milk-maid and the hoosier with guineas and eagles—the total 
deposites of bullion at this Mint were but to the value of 
$277,600. Of this amount $40,000 worth were coined, at an 
expenditure of $52,000. 

The Expenditures at the Mints in Charlotte (N.C.) and in 
Dahlonega (Ga.) were some $15,000 each. These were es- 
tablished for the manufacture of the gold that was to be found 
in the mines of the Southern States, and were to supply their 
interior with a circulation which would not be likely to find 
its way there unless made upon the spot. The Branch at 
Charlotte commenced its operations in December, 1837, has 
received deposites in bullion to the amount of $130,000, and 
has coined in half and quarter eagles $84,165. The Branch 
at Dahlonega was opened in February, received deposites in 
bullion to the value of $141,800, and has coined 103.915.— 
The state of the case, then, is simply thus; The Mother 
Mint has coined nearly four millions of dollars-at un expense 
of $66,000, and the Branch Mints have coined $227,323 at 
an expense of $82,000. Thus the very first year has demon- 
strated the utter failure of the experiment, and no one can 
doubt for a moment that in the present poverty of the Treas- 
ury these Branch Mints ought to be forthwith abandoned.— 














The produce of the Mexican and South American mines 


coast. The produce of the mines of Georgia and North Car- 
olina is as yet foo inconsiderable to justify an expense of 
$30,000 per annum for its coinage, and in fact it would find 
its way just as readily and as rapidly to New-York or Phila- 
delphia as to Charlotte or Dahlonega. 

The laws which regulate the transmission of the precious 
metals are as invariable and as intelligible as those which 
regulate the flowing of water. You may carry water, in 
buckets or force-pumps, to the top of a hill; but let it loose 
there, and it will soon find its way to the bottom. All the 
laws that have ever been framed to prevent the export of the 
precious metals frem any country, have been compelled to 
yield to the universal laws of trade. When it was punishable 
with death in Spain to export her gold, her gold still flowed 
freely wherever the balance of trade carried it. Thus all the 
speculation that has been current here about bringing gold 


|into the country, and ‘creating’ a metallic currency, is non- 


sense of the most irredeemable character. If the gold flowed » 
here in obedience to the legislation of nature, no one could 
claim the credit of importing it; if otherwise, it would have 
found its way back by the next ship, at the expense of double 
freight and insurance. Locke has happily expressed the ab- 
surdity of this forced legislation in regard to the precious 
metals by the famous phrase of “ hedging the cuckoo.” And 
Mr. Benton has himself demonstrated the absurdity of erect- 
ing these Branch Mints to supply a metallic currency to a 
particular section of the country, by the charge that Mr. Bid- 
dle sends out his bills to the South-West to “ capture the 
eagles of General Jackson’”’ and confine them in his “ cage”’ 
at Philadelphia. If this be true, how unwise is the policy to 
support three Branch Mints at an annual expense of $82,000 
to manufacture ‘eagles’ for Mr. Biddle to amuse himself in 
“capturing,”’ when they could all be wrought under his own 
eye at the Mint in Philadelphia at no other expense than that 
of wastage in the process. 








Whig Legislative Meeting.—On Thursday evening of last 
week, according to previous notice, the Whig Members of 
the Legislature of New-York convened in the Assembly 
Chamber of the Capitol to nominate candidates for United 
States Senator and Elective State Officers. Hon, Henry A. 
Livingston, Senator feom the Second District, was ealled to 
the Chair, and Messrs. McEIrath 6f New. Yorrnnd Kellogg 
of Rensselaer (both of the Assembly) appointed Secretaries. 
The roll having been called, seyenty-three Members answered 


to their names. (Eighteen more were soon present.) On 


f motion of Mr. Lawrence of Onondaga, the meeting proceeded 


to ballot for United States Senator, and Messrs. Porter of 
Niagara and Conklin of Dutchess were chosen Tellers. The 
following was the result : 





For Natnaniet P. Tatumance of Dutchess .........76 
‘“*. Albert H. Tracy 5, Francis Granger 4, 
“ Willis Hall 3, Blank 1—total ........ ; sccccseooe AS 
‘Hon. N. P. Tattma ocr, having a majority of 63 votes, 
was unanimously nominated as the Whig candidate for U.S. 
Senator. 
The Convention proceeded to ballot for Secretary of State : 
For Joun C, Spencer of Ontario... .ecseecensseeees68 
“ A. Bruyn Hasbrouck 10, H. C. Martindale 5, 
“ F.C. White 4, W. Hall 1, H. W. Taylor 1.. § ool 
Hon. Joun C, Spencer, having a majority of 47 votes, 
was unanimously nominated for Secretary of State. 
The Convention proceeded to ballot for Comptroller : 
For Batrs Cooxr of Niagara .......eeceeeceececcees74 
“ F.C. White 9, Scattering 3, Blank 3—total........15 
Bates Cooxs of Niagara, having a majority of 59 votes, 
was unanimously nominated for Comptroller. 








The Conventian proceeded to ballot for Treasurer; 
For Gen. Jacop Hatont of Greene .....040000. 00000448 
“ Gen. Fortune C. White of Oneida ........32 > 43 
“ Henry C. Martindale 10, Blank 1.........11 §**** 
Gen. Jacos Haicnt of Greene, having a majority of 5 
votes, was unanimously nominated for Treasurer. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot for Attorney General : 
For WILLIs Haru of New-York..... eeccecevcceccoaghe 
* Samuel Stevens of Albany. .eo.seecssceccessecess42 
Scattering $3, Blank 2....scccccccsecccccceqesccceees O 
No choice; so the Convention proceeded to a 2d ballot: 
For Wittis Hatt of New-York... ce. seceseeseees 40 
os Samuel Stevens 42, WUE Mechs cedenccesceennnee 
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Wituts Hatt, having a clear majority of 1, was unani- 
mously nominated for Attorney General. 
The Convention next balleted for Commissary General: 
For Apontram CAANDLER of New-York ..0. eee ee000200 
“ Gerrit H. Stryker 25, Scattering 5—total ....+++++30 


So Apon1raM CHANDLER was duly nominated. 
The Convention then adjourned. 

* We follow what we understand to be the judgement of the Presi- 
dent ; though we believe the Parliamentary rule, as well as the rule of 
common sense, is that Blanks do not count. It made no difference in 
any of these nominations, but the principle may as well be asse: 

Administration Meeting.—A meeting of the Administra- 
tion Members of the Legislature was called for Saturday 
evening at the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol. Thirty- 
two of the forty-six. Adminisiration Members of Assembly 
attended, but no Senators. After organizing, the meeting 
proceeded to nominate unanimously William L. Marcy for 
United States Senator; John A. Dix for Secretary of State ; 
Azariah C. Flagg for Comptroller; Samuel Beardsley for 
Attorney General, and Gerrit Y. Lansing for Treasurer— 
the last by 31 votes to 1 for Jacob Haight, the Whig can- 
didate for the same station! The ballot was cast by Judge 
More of Delaware Co. who supported Gen. Haight in the 
subsequent election, both in the Assembly nomination and in 
Joint Ballot. All the above but Gov. Marcy and Mr. Lan- 
sing were the incumbents. After declaring them respectively 
duly nominated as the “ Republican” candidates, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Election of State Officers.—On Monday of this week, 
being the day designated by law and by concurrent resolution, 
the two branches of our State Legislature preceeded in their 
several Chambers to nominate persons to fill the several De- 
partments of State, and a Commissary General for its Military 
Service. (The nomination is prescribed to be made by each 
Member rising in his seat as his name is called, and pro- 
nouncing the name of his candidate for the station indicated.) 

In the Senate, the nomination resulted as follows : 

See'ry of State..John A. Dix....18 John C. Spencer..14 
Comptroller. ....AzariahC.Flagg 18 Bates ‘Cooke.....14 
Attorney General.Sam’| Beardsley 18 Willis Hall......14 
Treasurer... Lansing 6, others 12.18 Jacob Haight ....14 
[ No choice for Treasurer. A second ballot was had, when 13 
Whigs and 8 Adm. voted for Gerrit Y. Lansing, to 1 vote for J. 
Haight and 9 scattering. So Mr. Lansing receiveda majority. 
Commissary Gen’l. H. Arcularius.18 Adoniram Chandler. 1 

The persons having the highest number of votes for the 
several offices respectively were declared duly neminated on 
the part of the Senate. 

In the Assembly, matters proceeded with equal smooth- 
ness, but in reverse order. In this branch, the nominations 
made were as follows: 

Sec. of State..John C. Spencer.79 John A. Dix. ......42 
H. C. Martindale. 1 
Comptroller... Bates Cooke....79 Azariah C. Flagg. ..42 
Treasurer ..-. Jacob Haight ...81 Gerrit Y. Lansing ..41 
Att’yGeneral.. Willis Hall.....78 Samuel Beardsley ..41 
S. Stevens...... 1 D. B. Ogden....... 1 
Commis’yGenl.Adon. Chandler .80 Henry Arcularius. .. 42 
The House having nominated the persons indicated above, 
‘the Senate came in to compare nominations; when it was 
found that they did not begin to agree. The two Houses in 
Convention then proceeded to Joint Ballot for the said officers, 
with the following result: 

Sec. of State..John C. Spencer..91 John A. Dix.....60 
Blanks 2. Majority for Spencer 31. 
Comptroller. .. Bates Cooke ...-.93 Azariah C. Flagg.58 
F. C. Whittlesey 1; Blank 1. Majority for Cooke 34. 
Treasurer ....Jacob Haight ....94 Gerrit ¥. Lansing.58 
F. C. White 1; A. Keyser 1. Majority for Haight 34. 
Att’'y General.. Willis Hall......88 Samuel Beardsley.59 
Scattering 4; Blanks 2, Majority for Hall 25. 
Commis'yGenl. Adoniram Chandler 88 Henry Arcularius60 
Scattering 6. Majority for Chandler 22. 

The President of the Senate, (Lieut. Gov. Bradish, ) acting 
as President of the Convention, then announced that JounwC. 
Spencer of Ontario had been duly elected Secretary of State, 
Bates Cooxe of Niagara Comptroller, Gen. Jacos Hatcut 
of Greene Treasurer, Wittis Hay of New-York Attorney 
General, aud Apoxrram CHANDLER of New-York Commis- 
sary General—all for the term of three years from this time, 
except the Treasurer, who is chosen for a single year. The 
Senate then withdrew to its Chamber, and the two Houses 
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Whigs, and all in place of those of opposite opinions except 
Gen. Haight, the new Treasurer, who succeeds Hon. Gama- 
liel H. Barstow, Whig, who declined a reélection. These 
| Changes secure a Whig majority in the Canal Board, and an 
entire Whig Cabinet for the ensuing year, at least. 





Election (or rather Non-Election) of a U.S. Senator.— 
Tuesday of this week was the day designated by law and by 
a Joint Resolution for the election of United States Senator 
from this State, for the seat of Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, whose 
term expires on the 4th of next month. 

The mode of election prescribed by law is as follows :— 
Each branch proceeds by itself to nominate; every Member 
rising in his place as his name is called, and naming the per- 
son for whom he votes. When any person has received a 
majority, the fact is announced, and the other branch informed 
that the Senate (or Assembly, as the case may be) has made 
a nomination. When both. Houses have so nominated, the 
Senate walk into the Assembly chamber to compare nomina- 
tions; and, if they agree, there is enough said. If they dis- 
agree, the two Houses immediately go into Joint Ballot, and 
bring the matter to a hearing. 

Accordingly, the Assembly proceeded, at 12 o'clock, to 
nominate, and succeeded on the first ballot as follows: 
For N. P. Tallmadge, (Conser. Whig)...+++seeeesseee77 
“Addison Gardner, (Adm.)....0+0eeeeeeeeeeee42 
“A. H. Tracy, 2. F. Granger, 2.222200 see ee0+4-—46 
Clear majority for Tallmadge......+seeeeseeeeeedl 
So Hon. Natwaniet P. Tatimapee of Dutchess was de- 
clared duly nominated on the part of the House. 
The Senate did not get along so smoothly. There appeared 
on the first ballot, 
For N. P. Tallmadge, (all the Whigs—1 absent).....++.13 
“ Samuel Nelson, 2. Sixteen others, leach. No choice! 
Four other ballots were had, with a similar aspect and re 
sult; when Mr. Huntington moved that the Senate give it up, 
and go into Executive business. Mr. Tallmadge objected, 
and moved that the Senate now go into Joint Ballot with the 
Assembly, quoting legal precedents to show that such was 
the proper course. Mr. Tallmadge’s motion was laid on the 
table by 18 to 14. After some further discussion, Samuel 
Beardsley was nominated by John Beardsley, (who leads off;) 
when all the Whigs and Micah Sterling voted for him, making 
16; but the sixteen remaining Administration votes were cast 
for sixteen different ‘persons—so there was a tie, and no 
choice? The President has no casting vote in an election. 
So, it being evident that no nomination or election would be 
made, the Senate, by a strict party vote of 18 to 14, adjourned. 
A message from the House, announcing a nomination on their 
part, had previously been laid on the table. So the matter 
is disposed of, after a fashion. Our readers will make their 
own comments. 








Congrcse——But little of public interest has been accom- 
plished since our last in Congress. On the 30th ult., a report 
was introduced in the Senate, from the Treasury Department, 
in relation to the balances standing against collecting and dis- 
bursing agents; and one from the Secretary of War, showing 
the contracts entered into with the Ordnance Department. Mr. 
Benton presented a paper from the Adjutant General’s Office, 
showing the number of lives lost in the Florida War, which 
he desired to be printed, as it was his intention to use 
it in aid of the bill for the. armed occupation of Florida.— 
Leave was granted to bring ina bill for the repeal of the 
Salt Tax, and abolish the bounty on Fishing Vessels, by the 
following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Niles, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, White, 
Williams of Mississippi, Wright, Young—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Merrick, Nich- 
olas, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Ruggles, Southard, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Webster, Williams of Maine—19. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on Finance. 
On motion of Mr. Benton, the volume containing the Foreign 
Salt documents was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Wright introduced a bill the more effectually to pro- 
vide for the security of the Public Money in the hands of 
officers and agents of the Government, and to punish public 
defaulters. 





adjourned. 
We hardly need add that the newly elected officers are all 


In the House, the Speaker communicated a letter from the 
Hon, Mr. Hubley of Pennsylvania resigning bis seat as a 











Member of the 26th Congres, which was hid == 
and ordered to ieee ee ee _ 
Jan. 31.—In the Senate, Mr. Cla: presen Ne 
from Dr. E. Theller. Having briefly uated ty yee 
the petition, Mr. Clay remarked that he would teen 
in question the right of Great Britain to condemn and punish 
for treason any individual found in rebellion against her ap. 

thori ithin her itory ; i ith 

ity within own territory; but this petitioner stated 
that he had been condemned on the express ground that he 
was only a naturalized citizen of the United States, and was 
a native of the British dominions ; and he further stated that 
he would have been executed if he had not escaped from 
prison. 

Mr. C. felt compelled to say that, if the tribunals of Great 
Britain condemned this individual on this ground, then the 
United States were bound to remonstrate in the most effectual 
manner. If the petitioner had been condemned, as any na- 
tive American citizen would have been condemned, for rising 
against the authorities of Great Britain, Mr. C. would now 
have had nothing to say; but he must, and would, insist that 
all foreigners, from whatever quarter, who had been natunl- 
zed as citizens of the United States, had a right, and ought 
tobe protected in all the rights of native American citizens, 

There were many modes of settling this question, by treaty, ' 
or by a direct legislation, which should indicate to Great 
Britain that we should, at all hazards, protect all our citizens, 
whether native or adopted from foreign countries, without 
discrimination, and all on the same broad footing of equality. 

Without indicating what ought to be done in this case, Mr. 
C. moved that the petition be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was referred accond- 
ingly, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wall, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill to prevent the interference of public 
officers in Elections, made a special report denouncing the 
bill in the strongest terms as “ unjust, unequal, impracticable, 
tyrannical and unconstitutional; as creating a new crime; as 
drawing a distinction between the higher and the lower officers 
of the Government, making slaves of nearly all of them, with 
‘bridles in their mouths and saddles on their backs,” and 
paralleled only by the Spanish inquisition. It asserted and 
vindicated, to the fullest extent, the right of Government 
officers to do any thing and every thing in regard to our elec- 
tions, which is lawful for any class of our citizens. 

The bill and report were ordered to be printed together, 
with 10,000 extra copies of both. 

In the House, several appropriation bills were passed and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

February 1.—Nnmorous private bills were acted on in the 
Senate. The only public bill was that for allowing a draw- 
back on imported hemp when manufactured into cordage and 
exported, which was discussed at some length by Messrs. 
Knight, Benton, Clay ahd Wright. The bill was ordered to 
be engrossed by a vote of 29 Yeas, 9 Nays. 

In the House, the following resolution, heretofore presented 
by Mr. Naylor, was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 


furnish this House with copies of the charges wey 
Charles E. Barton, a passed Midshipman of the United States 


Navy, colon Captain Jesse D. Elliott, whilst in command 
of the Mediterranean squadron, together with all communica 
tions in relation to said conduct of said Captain Elliott, and 
to said charges, on file in the Navy Department, and to com 
municate the reasons, if any, why the said Elliott has not beet 
ordered to be tried upon said charges. 

Numerous private bills were considered in Committee of 
the Whole, reported to the House, and ordered to be er 
grossed for a third reading. 

Feb. 2.—Both branches were chiefly occupied with private 
bills. 

Feb. 4.—In the Senate, Mr. Strange presented Resolutions 
of the Legislature of North Carolina, asking for » law by 
which silver change may be coined at the Branch Mints, and 
complaining of its scarcity in that State. : 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said that the want of specie, in 
small change, was not confined to North Carolina. Te was 
an evil which belonged to other sections of the country, ad 
the cause of it was the Gold bill which passed Congress two 
or three years since. The effeet of that bill was to send the 
silver out of the country and keep the goldat home. 

Messrs. Sérange and Niles both dissented from ¢hid opinion. 
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Mr. Strange that the Gold ‘bill did not alter the 
qalue relatively of the Gold and Silver currency. 

Mr. Benton also took part in the discussion, and Mr. 
Brown also. 
‘The Resolutions were laid on the table and ordered to be 


Mr. Wright presented the petition of Phillp Kearney of 
New-York for the establishment of a National Bank. M. 
De Graff presented a similar petition in the other branch. 

The House was chiefly occupied with the receipt of petitions. 


Piquant and Peppery Correspondence.—We were some- 
what at a loss where to place the following Correspondence. 
As an interchange of civilities between twe distinguished pub- 
lic characters, it forms a legitimate portion of the history of 
the times; while as a ‘curst and brief’ form of epistle it be- 
longs to the department of the ‘Complete Letter Writer.’ 

Commedore Elliott seems te have acquired notoriety at 
least, if not eminence. There is perhaps no individual who 
at the present moment figures quite so largely in the public 
eye. Some three or four resolutions have been offered in 
Congress, touching charges that have been preferred against 
him by Barton, Hunter, and Etheridge; and, if he survive ail 
these, he will be fairly entitled to the epithet of ‘ Immortal.’ 
From the days of Lake Erie down to the achievement of the 
Figure Head and the glories of his late Mediterranean cruise, 
there is no individual in the Navy who has attracted a greater 
share of the public attention. Hitherto, his distinguished 
position at court has shielded him in a measure from public 
obloquy; but as the favor of princes is unfortunately not 
transmissible in a republic, there seems to be a disposition to 
leave the Commodore to his fate. We doubt if even Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury would be willing at the present moment 
toclaim for that “ gallant fellow,” his “ friend Elliot,” the 
honors of an Admiral, notwithstanding his celebrated letter 
to Dr. Waterhouse. 

We think that Commodore Porter has him at an obvious 
advantage in the Correspondence. There is a gallant and 
chivalrous spirit in Porter’s letters, worthy the best days of 
our Navy. A man whe can feel and write thus must be a 
gentleman and a man of honor. Though not adepts in the 
polite code, we do not well see how Commodore Elliott could 
have submitted quite so tamely to the suggestions of his letter. 
Itis obvious that he should have pursued one of two courses. 
He should have written a letter of explanation to Commodore 
Porter, or demanded an explanation on his own account. An 
individual who, like Commodore Elliott, challenges a private 
gentleman to fight a duel on his quarter-deck before breakfast, 
Hotspur-like, cannot plead an especial aversion to that kind 
efarbitrament. Of this fact, we understand there is no ques- 
tion. During his Mediterranean cruise, he gave the option 
to.a young gentleman attached to the suite of Governor Cass 
to leave the ship or fight him on his own quarter-deck. If 
the coward bully had really consummated the outrage which 
he proposed, he would have deserved to be strung up at his 
own yard-arm. But, like Bob Acres in the play, though he 
may be in the habit of ‘ killing a man a week, when he is at 
home,’ his courage oozes out of his palms and fingers when 
he is off his own premises. 

We really think that it is quite time that the Navy should 
be relieved of this ineffable disgrace. If but one-half the cur- 
rent allegations against him be true, he is a tyrant, a coward, 
and, in the most emphatic use of a homely old English word, 
with which which we are not in the habit of soiling our col- 
umns,ablackguard. That he has submitted in silent acqui- 
escence to the disgrace with which he has been thus publicly 
branded by Commodore Porter is a sufficient proof that He 
lacks both the sensibility to comprehend an insult and the 


spirit to resent it. We subjoin the correspondence to which 
we refer : From the Baltimore Sun. 
GEORGETOWN, Feb. 3, 1838. 


. 


} ree of Solana hg rea $ met Commodore Elliott in 
ore, I send you the enc correspondence, which I 
will thank you to publish, with this letter. ; 
With great respect, your very obedient servant, 


Mrssrs. Epitors: To correct all misconception as to my 


—_ DAVID PORTER. 
(COPY.) 
Cuester, December 24, 1838, 
~ $m: I have the honor to enclose to you the copy of a let: 
tet which I addressed to Commodore by 


occasioned 
courtesies offered to me publicly, while I was removing from 
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come to this place. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your very obe- 


dient servant, (Signed) DAVID PORTER. 

Honorable J. K. Pavipine, Secretary of the Navy. 

Cuester, December 22, 1838. 

Sir: To avoid any misconception as to my receiving and 
returning any courtesies from you, I |have to request the fa- 
vor, should we meet, that you will consider me as a perfect 
stranger, until the reports which are in circulation prejudicial 
to you are removed by the decision of a competent tribunal. 

The reason for making this request is that [ have three sons 
in the Navy, who I am unwilling should think that I treat 
such reports lightly. 

I am, with great capiiemaion, your obedient servant, 


igned) AVID PORTER. 
Commodore J. D. Ex.iorr. 


Purtapecpnta, January 3, 1839. 
Sir: Yeur note of the 22d ultimo is received. It cannot 
be more agreeable to you than to myself that our acquaintance 
should cease. Iam,sir, (Signed) JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 


To Davip Porter, Esq. 
Georcetown, January 6, 1839. 
Str: I have received a note from Commodore Elliott, of 
which the enclosed is a copy, on which I shall only remark 
that the man who is so indifferent to opinion, and so reckless 
of his own character, is, I should think, an unfit example to 
the F vempoal officers of the Navy. 
ith t respect, your very obedient servan 
ilgili fened) 7 DAVID PORTER. 
Honorable J. K. Pau.pine, Secretary of the Navy. 





REDUCTION OF POSTAGE, 

We commend the following sensible and judicious article 
to public attention. The subject is one in which all are equally 
interested, and we cannot better employ the space which the 
following treatment of it occupies. 

From the Evening Post. 

Mr. Editor:—I send you an article from the pen of a 
friend in the county—in a Berkshire county wet na the 
subject of a reduction of postage, in favor of that class in 
particular who can least afford to pay postage. The friend, 
sir, is a true Democrat, nota nominal one. He is not one of 
those men who talk about us, we, and the people, meaning 
himself. When he proposes a reduction of postage it is as a 
true benevolent, democratic measure, having for its especial 
object the increased comfort and enjoyments of that large 
class, who can least afford to pay postage. He and many 
others of us consider Democracy as consisting in something 
to be done in the improvement of the laws for the benefit of 
the people. We think, that if Democracy is to be sustained, 





it must be through its purity, generosity, and justice, by main- 
taining a bold and manly opposition to all party meanness 
and corruption, as we well know that no cause can survive 
the respect and reverence of the people, We think that econ- 
omy is better than waste, small expenses are to be preferred 
to large, and that it is as important that Farmers, Mechan- 
ics, Journeymen, Apprentices, poor Girls in factories, &c. &c, 
should be able to carry on an epistolary correspondence with 
their absent friends at a small charge, as that members of 
Congress should enjoy that privilege, by franking letters for 
themselves, their brothers, uncles, aunts, cousins‘ &c. to the 
remotest generation. We think this can be done without de- 
feating the great ends of the Post Office, and wish to have it 
done. A reduction was pro ly the Post Master several 
years since. Hibs fell short, far short of what it ought to be. 
Mr. Kendall is an able and persevering man of business; if 
he sets about in earnest to carry this project through, he can 
do it. We recommend it to his attention. My friend has 
put the subject in many of its new lights, and I hope, Mr. 
Editor, you will let your democratic readers see what he says 
about a reduction of postage. Tue Country. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

Mr. Editor:—Some two or three years ago it was proposed 
by the Postmaster General that the rates of postage should 
be reduced. 

If I am not mistaken the proposition was to*make them 
conformable to the American coins—to reduce from 25 to 20, 
from 124 to 10, from 64 to 5 cents, and I think it was forthe 
convenience of the Government and the Postmasters, that the 
change was recommended. I think thore has been recently 
a synilar change proposed in Congress. Last year a petition 
wasforwarded from this county praying for a reduction of 

Nothing has been done ‘esides this that I have 


froard of. Within a few months a very interesting pamphlet 


has come from England on this subject. The rates of post- 
age there are higher than they are here and they are unequal. 
The revenue it is said from’ this source in England, is a mil 
lion and a half of pounds. The Phamphlet referred to is by 
Roland Hill. 

The people there—Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Booksellers, and Tradesmen, have taken up the matter. It 
has been investigated by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons and their report has been ama and it is full of the 
most interesting information. The proposition there is to re- 
duce the postage to a uniform rate of one penny for every 








letter conveyed to any of the kingdom, and there 
ret many facts golag to show that if the pstegebe so reduced, 
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by it, This appears from the testimony of many witnesses, 
showing how many letters are at present smuggled that pay 
no postage, and the testimony of others largely cnnend to 
various kinds of business of the immensely greater number of 
letters they should despatch through the mails if they could 
go charged only with one penny, and evidence from various 
sources of the actual cost of transportation which is said and 
proved to be only the fraction of a penny. 

The question for us is, cannot our postage be greatly re- 
duced, and would not immense benefits result from it? Would 
there not be an immense increase of wealth, knowledge and 
charity among us, if persons living in different parts of the 
Union, and remote from each other, could ask and give informa- 
tion by mails at small cost—if there could bea free intercourse 
among men of business—a prompt and communication 
of every discovery, invention and i ‘in science and 
the arts ?—and above all, would it not yar own land with 
social joys and blessings, if friends and families that are widel 
separated, if those who are pursuing their career in a far land, 
and perhaps are struggling with difficulty, or triumphing over 
it, could frequently and freely correspond with the friends— 
perhaps parents—brothers or sisters, from whom they are 
sundered; why can they not? Perhaps there are intrinsic 
difficulties in the thing. If so, the people ought to know 
it and set their hearts at rest. One thing we all know at 
present, and that is, that members of Congress, who have the 
exclusive regulation in this matter, will not let a poer man in 
Massachusetts write to his child in Ohio and receive an an- 
swer from him on the smallest piece of paper, without paying 
the greatest part of a day’s wages for the pleasure; and that 
members of Congress, who daily receive 8 or 10 times as 
much as a common laborer, can send and receive as mary 
letters as they please to all parts of the United States, not 
single letters only, but double, triple, and quadruple, without 
any charge at all. Perhaps this may be for the common 
good. Let it be shown to be so by the collected wisdom of 
the nation at Washington. If it be true, that the people are 
made wiser—purer—more intelligent by the per 
and documents that crowd the mails—and so much bettter and 
wiser that, to secure so great a blessing, the fountain of the 
heart must be sealed up in nine cases out of ten, why then, 
every good citizen must submit and be thankful too. But if 
it be possible to let the affections gush out freely—to set 
good thoughts in motion in whetever corner ef the country 
they may spring up,.let the people ask Congress to do them 
this favor. One thing is certain, the people must ask, or 
Congress will not grant. Did.the holder of an exclusive priv- 
ilege ever offer voluntarily to shave it with all mankind? 

We do not mean to reproac:: the members of Congress with 
a want of just, or generous feeling in this matter. They have 
no thought about it. They are like inside passengers, with 
fur-lined cloaks, boots and tippets, and they do not feel the 
cold that pierces the man on the box to the very vitals. 

Perhaps it may be that the people do not feel their priva- 
tions—that they would not generally appreciate the advantages 
of free communication through the mails. They have never 
thought of the possibility of sucha blessing. But they should 
think and act. There fre some I know that do. There are 
in this village many individuals who have relatives and dear 
friends, and a good many too, in different States all over the 
Union. The same is proaably true of almost every village in 
New England. In a great majority of the cases, they are al- 
most entirely cut off from all intercourse with each other. 
There are girls in factories—boys at school—and clerks and 
apprentices—children, brothers, sisters, friends, whe are now 
unable to speak of that which most concerns them, or inquire 
about those things which they most want to know—or if they 
do at all—se seldom, that they become indifferent about it. 
We do not propose to substitute free letters among the people, 
for the franked speeches of Members of Congress, nor would 
we undervalue the patriotic labors of one half of the members, 
who send 30,000 copies of the Extra Globe to their constitu- 
ents, post free, to prove that the liberties of the country are 
lost forever ifthe Sub-Treasury Bill don’t pass: nor the equally 
patriotic labors of the other half who frank 30,000 of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, to prove that the Sub-Treasury is ahum- 
bug. We hail the streams ef wisdom that flow from the 
great central fountain of light at Washington, but after all we 
should be heartily glad to have the postage reduced. If it 
cannot be greatly reduced and the Post Office establishment 
still pay its way, we would propose as an equitable arrange- 
ment that once a year, say 40 days, every man, woman, and 
child should be permitted to send and receive as many letters 
as they like Post free. Then the common le would have 
about one ninth of the privilege that the Heads of Depart- 
ments and Members of Congres enjoy—which would be t 
in proportion to their respective wages. Itis difficult toesti- 
| mate the relative merits (wisdom and virtue) of the citizen 
generally, and the Members of Congress. If you allow them 





Han ninth part as much, why then they ought to have a ninth 


part of the privilege of the United States Mail.  Lznox. 





The United States mail was robbed on the 2d of Novem- 
ber last, near Vandalia, Hlinois, it is supposed, by the driver 
of the stage, who has been arrested on suspicion. The dis- 
covery was made by some letter being found broken open and 
lying neer the road side partly covered with leaves. 
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The Public Lands and Virginia.—We publish below the 
resolutions recently adopted by the House of Delegates of 
Virginia in relation to the Public Lands. It will be seen 
that they embedy in their full extent the general opinion of 
Mr. Clay, with some slight and immaterial modifications. 
The resolution touching the compromise act of the Senator 
from Kentucky will have a decisive bearing in regulating the 
votes of the Representatives in Congress from Virginia, if any 
effort should be made to disturb its provisions: 

1. Resolved, That the Public Lands held by the United 
States, belong in common to all the States, and that each and 
all are entitled to participate in the benefits derivable there- 
from. Passed unanimously. 

2. Resolved, That it is amongst the solemn duties de- 
volved upon the Congress of the United States, ‘ faithfully and 
bona fide’ to'dispose of the Public Lands in such manner as 
will equally enure to the benefit of all the States who may 
be, or shal! hereafter, become members of this confederacy— 
and that this General Assembly deprecates the adoption of 
all such measures by Congress as shall have a contrary ten- 
dency. Passed unanimously. 

3. Resolved, That whilst this General Assembly views 
with becoming pride the rapid growth of the new States, and 
would do nothing tocheck their advance in wealth and power, 
it nevertheless cannot fail to perceive, in the bill for graduat- 
ing the price of the Public Lands, and some of the other pro- 
positions now pending before Congress, the germ of measures 
calculated to unsettle the conditioas on which the Public 
Lands were acquired by the United States, and greatly to im- 
ae the equality of benefits arising from the same, in which 

irginia, in common with all the States, is justly entitled to 
participate. Ayes, 114; Noes, 13. 

4. Resolved, That the lands which were ceded by the sev- 
eral States to the U. S. were ceded in trust for the common 
benefit of all the States; and this General Assembly doth 
earnestly urge upon Congress the speedy adoption of some 
equitable plan for the distribution of the nett proceeds of the 
sales thereof umong the States. Ayes, 77; Noes, 49. 

5. Resolved, That the lands acquired by the U. S. by pur- 
chase, are held in trust for the common benefit of all the 
States ; and this General Assembly doth declare the opinion, 
that the most just and equitable plan for disposing of the nett 
proceeds of the sales thereof, is by distributing the same in 
just proportions among all the States. Ayes, -76; Noes, 52. 

6. Resolved, That the principles of justice and equality 
require, that the Government of the U. S. should account with 
such of the States as have received no appropriation from the 
Public Lands, or of money arising from the sales thereof, in 
such manner as will place said States on an equal footing in 
this respect with the States that have received appropriations. 
Ayes, 72; Noes, 49. 

7. Resolved, nevertheless, That by the foregoing resolu- 
tions, urging the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the Public Lands, this General Assembly doth not mean, in 
any event, to infringe or disturb the act of Congress, passed 
the 2d March, 1838, for the settlement of the Tariff, com- 
monly called the Compromise Aggy but, on the contrary, it 
hereby declares and resolves, thaf the said Compromise Act 
should be held sacred and inviolate. Ayes, 83; Noes, 35. 

8. Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
transmit the foregoing Report and Resolutions to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State, 
with a request that the same be laid before the two Houses 
of Congress. 

9. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to communi- 
cate a copy of said Preamble and Resolutions to the Execu- 
tive of each State in this Union, with a request.to submit the 
same to their respective Legislatures. 

These Resolutions, are now before the Senate of Virginia. 

For the New-Yorker. 
SKETCHES IN WASHINGTON. 


I seldom go into the Capitol, although so accustomed to it, 
without a feeling of admiration in view of its beauty and grad- 
eur, nor of wonder that any man could have designed it. It 
is indeed a master-piece of art—so vast, so regular, such an 
adaptation of parts to unity of design, as cannot fail to strike 
every visiter, who takes a comprehensive view of the interior, 
with surprise and pleasure. And it is truly republican in al- 
most every:point of view. There is nv tinsel, and very little 
extra ornament about it, if we sxcept, perhaps, a profusion of 
Corinthian cepitals in front. There is a single anomaly about 
it, but that is no fault of the building or its builders. It stands 
back side front. It was intended, I believe, to be in the cen- 
tre of the city, (and it is nearly central on the plan,) but the 
city got a notion of growing all on one side along Penngylva- 
nia avenue toward the President’s house, and thus the embel- 
lished front, with its lofty pillared portico, looks out upon a 
scene almost as noiseless and dead as Persepolis. Directly 
in front (East) is a large public square inclosed with an iron 
fence, (which runs indeed entirely round the Capitol Square, 
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Perhaps some of your young readers may undertake {6 mar! 
out the city, from the Capital to the President’s hoys® from 
this sketch. But we have wandered away from the Capitol, 
where we started, We will take a survey of that hereafter. 
The city is gradually and eontinually increasing, and property 
Rents are very high. But the great attraction is 
Pennsylvania Avenue. That is at once the Broadway and 
Lots on this street are worth a 
dollar or more a foot—a few squares back twelve and a half 
W. X. 


Church Buynt.—The Methodist Church in Perry, Genesee 
county, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday the 2lst ult. It 





LATEST FROM-ENGLAND, ==" 


Capitol stands,) fronting nearly the whole line of which are 
blocks of handsome stone and brick buildings. But back of 
these is merely a hamlet of decayed buildings, beyond which 
are open fields, to the eastern branch, a mile or more distant. 
This section is nearly level, affording a fine site for a city, and 
will some day be built up if Washington should be the per- 
manent seat of Government. On every side of the Capitol, 
except the East and North-east, the ground falls off. On the 
South-east, toward the Navy-Yard, a mile distant, and West, 
it overlooks a vast plain or parallelogram, about a quarter of 
a mile wide, running to the Potomac, a mile or more in length. 
This plain is partly incloed—mostly in astate of nature—and 
is reserved for an immense public square, fo be ornamented 
with trees, and surmounted with that splendid monument to 
On the north side of this plain cr 
square runs the Washington Canal, and just north of that, 
nearly parallel, is Pennsylvania Avenue. This street, which 
runs from the west side of the Capitol Square, is about 30 or 
40 feet lower than the floor of the Capitol, and extends (about 
W. N. W.) one mile and a quarter to the south-east corner of 
the President’s Square, where it is crossed by Fifteenth-street. 
The President’s Square, containing the President’s house, 
Treasury, State, Army and Navy Offices, intercepts this street 
for a quarter of a mile, after which it starts again, at the in- 
tersection of Seventeenth-street, and runs te Georgetown, an- 
West of the President’s house, there is but little 
North of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the ground rises gradually for nearly 
half a mile, (at which point it is about on a level with the 
Capitol,) and then runs back, very nearly level, a mile or 
more, to the limits of the city, at the base of the high grounds 
Three fourths of the whole city is on 
Peunsylvania Avenue, and the acclivity mentioned, running 
up north of it. This is all pretty compactly built, including 
one block, on the south side of the Avenue, reaching to the 
The city is still extending chiefly up the hill and on 
the plain, north of the Avenue. You can perhaps form some 
idea of localities and relative distances, by the following state- 
ments :—The streets running North and South are numbered 
from the Capitol, first, second, third, &c., East and West. 
Those running East and West also take their designation from 
the Capitol, and are named A, B, C, &c., North, A, B, C, 
Thus the city is cut into squares, except that 
the avenues which cross them make a good many triangles. 
C street, N., crosses Pennsylvania Avenue nearly midway be- 
On the north side of this 
avenue the streets are opened as high as G, which runs in 
front of the President’s house, and is opened at the east end 
Four-and-a-half-street, W., 
runs directly to Greenleaf’s Point, at the junction of the Po- 
tomac and Eastern Branch. Very few of the avenues are 
opened except Pennsylvania, which is nearly all built up from 
The City Hall (a fine build- 
ing if ever finished) fronts on D street, N., and exactly faces 
and intercepts 44 street. (44 and 134 are the only fractional 
streets in the city.) The new Patent Office faces and inter- 
cepts Eighth-street, W., and is on the south side of a large 
square, hounded by Seventh and Ninth and F and G streets. 
The principal city market also intercepts Eighth-street, front- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue and C street, extending from 
Seventh to Ninth-street, and having B street, which forms the 
The only streets which ex- 
tend over the Canal and across the great Washington Square, 
are Four-and-a-half, (before mentioned,) Seventh, Twelfth 
and Fourteenth, at the termination of which at the river, (half 
a mile from Pennsylvania Avenue,) there is a considerable 
There 
is also a respectable branch of the city, containing perhap 


The packet ship Philadelphia, Capt. Mor arrived 
Saturday, having sailed from Portsmouth ie th Der 
bringing London papers to the previous day. ‘ 


from the Commercial such items of interest as uM pf 
cover: 4 


The steamer Liverpool arrived at Live: 
ing of the 2ist, having sailed on the Cth Shee oN 
the President’s Message, which is published in the Lon 
papers of the 22d. The Courier (Ministerial 
that portion of it relating to the invasions of Canada: > 

a , e language used — respect to Canada tiust be re. 
ceived as a satisfactory reply to the charges rai : 
— — Buren by party hostility.” Bes raised, aguine 

e same paper pronounces the correspondence between 
Col. Worth and Col. Dundas “ creditab 
of both officers.” Ne to the, fling 

mportant information had been received from India, j 
a despatch dated Simla, Oct. 1, from Lord Auckland iu 
Govaiher General. r- the 
This despatch sets forth the causes and objects of the re. 
cent military movements in India, in the whole of which 
not a word is said about Russia or Russian influence, all 
the blame of the alleged aggressions being laid upon the 
Shah of Persia, Dost Mahomed of Caubul, and the Bar. 

ae chiefs generally. 

Oders had‘ been sent post-haste to Ireland, for the im. 
medate embarkation of troops—the 2d Dragoon Guards— 
for England, in consequence of the disturbances in the 
Northern Counties. ‘They were embarked in steam packets 
for Liverpool. 

The French Chamber of Deputies elected M. Dupin as 
their President, on the 19th of December, at the 34 
The vote was—for Dupin, 183; Passy, 178; scattering, 4. 
Of the four Vice Presidents, three were elected by the o 
osition, namely, Messrs. Calmon, Passy and 

heir fourth candidate was Odillon Barrot. - The opposi 
tion has been formed by a coalition of the Doctri 
Thiers, Parti and Gauche. ‘ 

The evacuation of Ancona by the French troops had 
been carried into effect. 

The coalition appears to have a decided majority in the 
Chambers, and it was believed that a new ministry would 
be formed with the Duke de Broglie for its head.” Thiers 
and Guizot would probably form part of it. 

The Dutchess of Wirtembergh, instead of being dead 
was getting better. 

The Bank of Belgium had stopped payment—en event 
which caused no little sensation mt alarm at Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Liege, &c. The creditors had held a meeting, and 
agreed to allow the Bank a delay of three months. 

The papers announce the death of Field Marshal Prince 
Wrede, of Bavaria, distinguished in the Napoleen wars. 
He was in the 72d year of his age. 

The speech of the Queen of Portugal, at the opening of 
the Cortes on the 9th of Dec. is in the London papers of 
the 24th. It presents nothing of interest. 

Lord Durham's Plan for Canada.—A letter fron Que- 
bec is published in the Courier of the 24th, to 
give an outline of what Lord Darham i to propose 
in Parliament, respecting the Canadas, Its principal {eat- 
ures are— 

To abolish the name of Canada, and divide the two pro- 
vinces into four, with the names of Quebec, M 
Brunswick, &c. to bear the general name of British North 
America. 

This British North America to have a ee 
Office for itself in London, and to be governed by 4 


roy. 

Each province to have its own Legislature, and the whole 
countsy to be divided into municipalities, the people there 
of electing their own officers. 

The clergy reserves, Jesuits’ estates, and all fands for 
education to be thrown into one general fund, and distr- 
bute among the school districts. 

Each province to send one or more members to the 
British Parliament. 


pound sterling Alabama, 94 @ 95; 5 4 cent Alabama, 
@ 844; 5 Y cent Indiana, 85; 5 % cent Louisiana, 
ing’s) 954 @ 96; 5 % cent Louisiana, (Lizardi’s) | 
97 ; 6 Y cent Mississippi, 93; 5 ¥ cent do pound 
93; 6 # cent Ohio, 1856, 101 @ 102; 5 Y eent 
91 @ 95. There had not been much doing for the week 
up to Saturday the 22d. 






The Hon, Samuel Eddy, of Rhode Island, died suddenly 
on Saturday evenjng last, at Providence, He tora} 
series of years, the most important offices in the gift of the 
State—was three times elected to Congress, was The 
of the State, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, bleed 
immedjate cause of his death was the eruption of @ 


vessel. 


Iudge Coleock, ane of the most. eminent citizens of South 
Cane ec ieae at he State Bonk, died ss cuel 








ton on the 26th ult, ’ 





F Kingston and Toronto—these, with the provinces of New. 


American Stocks on the 22d of December.—-Five # eeu — 


held, fora long 
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ented our publication of certain complimentary 
seietich came some cadudines from Boston, com s— 
«TT is true we ne’er have met, but in those dreams ;” 

signed ‘Mentora.’ Will the fair writer doff her incognita, and 
her name and address? 

Three pieces of poetry by ‘A. L. F? of Montrose, Pa. shall shortly 


frye Flood’ has considerable merit, but it is too carelessly written. 
More pains are Ce apy in the preparation of such a paper for the 
than in writing an Editorial of equal length.. 
Lid lines headed ‘ Bunker Hill’ are well enough for a lad to have 
but not for The New-Yorker to publish. ' 
omen. much feeling, but too little try, in the lines ‘ On hearing 
of the sudden death of Mrs. C. H. of Camden, 8. C.” 





"Mrs. Jamieson's New Book—Firsi Notice.—We have given 
ataste of ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles’ in the ex- 
tract, entitled ‘ Niagara in Winter.’ If this has not already 
excited in the reader’s mind a desire to read both volumes, 
leisurely through, we mean that these notices shall. The 
work is much praised in England and many selections from 
it given in the literary journals; but, so far as we have seen 
these, they are not made in the best taste, nor are they such 
as to create a very favorable impression. We dhall at present 
give only an occasional passage, but next week we will copi- 
ously draw from this sparkling and pleasant fountain. The 
volumes are very neatly published by Wiley and Putnam, and 
we hope fervently that they may be able to forward a very 
satisfactory account of sales to the gifted author. 

It is searcely requisite to bespeak the kind attention of "the 
reading world for any production from the author of ‘ The 
Characteristics of Women’ and ‘ The Diary of an Ennuyée ;’ 
but it will not be amiss, on the eve of its publication, so to 
speak of the new work, as to give assurace against any dis- 
afpointment. This can best be done by giving specimens 0 
its‘matterand manner. We will first describe what it is not. 
Itis not a flippant, conceited, pert, ignorant, impudent, men- 
dacious narrative of a scrambling, helter-skelter journey 
through the States and Canada; not a non-descript sort ot 


“I was surprised by a’spectacle as beautiful as it was new 
to me. The Catskill Mountains which we had left behind 
us in the night, were still visible, but just melting from the 
view, robed in a misty purple light, while our magnificent 
steamer—the prow armed with a sharp iron sheath for the 
pu as crashing its way through solid ice four inches 
thick, which seemed to close behind us into an adhesive mass, 
so that the wake of the vessel was not distinguished a few 
yards from the stern: yet, in the paths thus opened, and only 
seemingly closed, followed at some little distance a beautiful 
schooner and two smaller steam-vessels. I walked up and 




























frosty air, and the excitement caused by various picturesque 
effects, on the ice-bound ‘river and frozen shores, till we 
reached Hudson.”’ 

At touches of description like this, she is eminently happy. 
She gives some description of Toronto and her situation 
there. It appears that the custonr of calling on New-Year’s 
Day is there observed by the gentlemen. Perhaps the picture 
she draws of her ‘ visitations’ will answer for those of some 
lady in New-York: 

“T received this morning about thirty gentiemen—to gen- 
tlemen, luckily for me, the obligation is confined—two thirds 
of whom I had never seen nor heard of before, nor was there 
any one to introduce them. Some of them, on being ushered 
into the room, bowed, sat down, and after the lapse of two 
minutes, rose and bowed themselves out of the room again 
without uttering a syllable; all were too much in a hurry, 
and apparently far too cold to converse. Those who did speak, 
complained, sensibly enough, of the unmeaning duty imposed 
on them, and the danger incurred by running in and ont from 
the overheated rooms into the fierce biting air, and prophe- 
sied to themselves and others sore throats, and agues, and 
fevers, and every evil that flesh is heir to. I could but be- 
lieve and condole. These strange faces appeared and disap- 
peared in succession so rapidly, that I was almost giddy; but 
there were one or two among the number, whom even in five 
minutes’ conversation I distinguished at once as superior to 
the rest, and original minded, thinking men.” 

Her complaints of the severe cold are sufficiently amusing: 

* T could almost wish myself a dormouse, or a she-bear, to 
sleep away the rest of this cold, cold winter, and wake only 
with the first green leaves, the first warm breath of the sum- 
mer wind. I shiver through the day and through the night ; 








half politico-economical, half-sentimental mess of twattle 
about social condition, rational freedom, tee-parties and 
rights of women ; and not a mere diary, patched up of odds 
and ends, saved bits and diminutive cuttings—like the quilted 


Mosaic § mer’s wifé’s counterpane. We are tired ta 
death thtee kinds of ‘ Journals of a Tour,’ and par- 
ticularly last—teomposed of some such highly important 


matters as; “‘ Feb?Zth.—Rose at nine-—washed—combed hair 
—dressed\—break fasted—looked out—fine day—wind South- 
East—read—dawdled—played with a kitten—(beautiful, ten- 
der little creatures—what innocence !)—told a woman to go 
tothe d——1, who stopped me in the street to ask sixpence 
for sixteen starving infants, the eldest not over six—(wonder 
whether any were out at nurse !)—bought a new ribbon for 
bat—new shawl, which I did n’t want—went home—played 
with kitten again—drank port-wine negus—talked with a 
male-wretch, who bored me two hours—yawned him out— 
undressed—blew out light—iried to go to sleep—could not.”’ 
Of such journalizing as this, there is literally none in Mrs. 
Jamieson’s book—and she did well to avoid that species of 
self-exposure in which her always-admired friend, Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble Butler injudiciously indulged. 

About two thirds of the first volume are occupied with 
‘Winter Studies.’ We shall not go beyond those at present, 
butweserve ‘Summer Rambles’ for observations and extracts 
of short passages in a second notice. 

We seldom have such agreeable diversion for our readers 
%s this charming work affords. The preface is modest, and 
while it accounts for the faults of the author, does not depre- 
cate criticism. From it we learn that “ this little book” (not 
to very little, being two good-sized duodecimoes of 340 pages 
each,) “ grew up insensibly out of an accidental promise. It 
was never intended to go before the world in its presen: crude 
tnd desultory form.” With deference for Mrs. Jamieson’s 
opinion, we doubt whether she would have made so interest- 
ing « book, had she polished it into a studied elegance. The 
dolce far niente’ of its style is a winning charm. The first 
volume opens at Toronto—to which town, she performed a 
tedious journey, not long after her arrival in New-York, and 
contrary to the wishes of her many friends here. She wentup 
the Hudson in the night, and was not able to enjoy its beau- 
tiful scenery. A morning view repaid her— 








nd, like t Harry Gill, ‘my teeth they chatter, ight 

Il;’ and thea at intervals I am burned up with a dry, hot 
fever: this is what my maid, a good little Oxfordshire girl, 
calls the 
cold feve® ° 

“‘ The cold is at this time so intense, that tue ink freezes 
while I write, and my fingers stiffen round the pen; a gtass 
of water by my bed-side, within a few feet ofthe hearth, 
(heaped with logs of oak and maple kept burning all night 
long,) is a solid mass of ice in the morning.”? 

We do not attempt to classify our ‘ short and sweet’ ex- 
tracts. Many valuable reflections are interspersed, like this: | 

“ Duty is far more than Love— | 

‘The star to every wandering bark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken.’ 

It is the upholding law through which the weakest become 
strong, without which all strength is unstable as water. No 
character, however harmoniously framed and gloriously gifted, 
can be complete without this abiding principle ; it is the ce- 
ment which binds the whole moral edifice together, without 
which all power, goodness, intellect, truth, happiness, love it- 
self, can have no-permanence ; but all the fabric of existence 
crumbles away from under us, and leaves us at last sitting in 
the midst of a ruin—astonished at our own desolation.” 

We have in this place a fine criticism on the German tra- 
gedy of ‘Correggio.’ This is the first of her Winter Studies; 
and indeed, they all seem to consist of searchings into the 
heart of German Literature. She eloquently defends the pro- 
fession of an actress, and gives anecdotes of celebrated wo- 
men in Germany, who had preserved on the stage characters 
as high and reproachless as those to which the best women 
off could aspire. We have given, in another place, her 
description of ‘Niagara in Winter,’ but the account of her 
journey thither is scarcely less entertaining. She says— 

“The whole atmosphere appeared as if converted into 
snow, which fell in thick, tiny, starry flakes, till the buffalo 
robes and furs about us app d like s down, and the 
harness on the horses of the same delicate material. The 
whole earth was a white waste; the road, on which the sleigh- 
track was only just perceptible, ran for miles in a straight 
line; on each side rose the dark, melancholy pine-forest, 
slumbering drearily in the hazy air. Between us and the 
edge of the forest were nt spaces of cleared or half- 
cleared land, spotted over with the black charred stumps and 
blasted trunks of once magnificent trees, projecting from the 
snowdrift. These, enn oy perpetually recurring objects in 
a Canadian landscape, have a most appearance. 
Sometimes wide openings occurred to the left, bringing us in 
sight of Lake Ontario, and even in some places down upon 


er, ( the ague,) more properly, the lake fever, or 








the edge of it. 
the water, and its incessant movement, prevent it from freez- 
ing, and the dark waves rolled in, heavily plunging on the icy 
shore with a sullen, booming sound. A } sang sve 3 from the 
land, the cold, gray waters, and the cold, 





In this part of the lake the enormous body of 


y, snow-encum- 
atmosphere, were mingled with each other, and each 


seemed either. The only living thing I saw in a space of 
about twenty miles, was a magnificent bald-headed eagle, 
which, after sailing a few turns in advance of us, alighted on 
the topmost bough of a blasted pine, and slowly folding his 
great wide wings, looked down upon us as we glided beneath 
down, from the prow to the stern, refreshed by the keen || him.” 


What a sublime spectacle!—and how agreeably it con- 


trasts with this graphic sketch of a Canadian mail-coach! 


“It was a heavy wooden edifice, about the size and form of 


an old-fashioned lord mayor’s coach, placed en runners, and 
raised about a foot from the ground; 
of a bright red, and long icicles hung from the roof. This 
monstrous machine disgorged from its portal eight men-crea- 
tures, all enveloped 
and pea-jackets, and fur-caps down upon their noses, | 


the whole was painted 


in bear-skins, and shaggy dread- ts, 
ing 
like a procession of bears on their hind-legs, tumbling out of 
a showman’s caravan. They proved, however, when undis- 
guised, to be gentlemen, most of them going up to Toronto 
to attend their duties in the House of Assembly. 

How many hearts will respond to the sentiment with which 
she closes this day’s journal! It sounded, as we read it, like 
a heavy sigh: “There is not a more blessed sight than the 
face of an old friend in a new land!”—Her remarks on Cana- 
da are very good. In this single sentence she lays bare the 
whole secret cause of the late afflictions: 

“ Canada is a colony, not a country; it is not yet identified 
with the dearest affections and associations, remembrances 
and hopes of its inhabitants; it is te them an-adopted, not a 
real mother.” 

The following remarks are full of wisdom: 

‘J am not one of those who opine sagely that women have 
nothing to do with politics. On the contrary. But I do se- 
riously think, that no one, be it mun or woman, ought to talk, 
much less write, on what they do not understand. Not but 
that I have my own ideas on these matters, thougli we were 
never able to make ovt, either to my own satisfaction or to 
yours, whether I am a Whig, or Tory, or Radical. In poli- 
tics I acknowledge but two parties: those who hope, and 
those who fear. In morals but two parties: tliose whi lie, 
and those who speak the truth; and all the world I divide 
itito those who love and those who hate. This comprehen- 
sive arrangement saves me a vast deal of trouble, and’ an- 
swers all my own purposes to admiration.” 

She was aroused from sleep, one bitter eold night,. by a 
large fire. She writes thus of what she beheld, as-she looked. 
out, to her far-away friend. (By the way, we ought previously’ 
to have stated that the journal is in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to a resident in the Mediterranean.), 

“T looked out; there*was the full moon, brighter than ever 
she shows her fair face in our dear cloudy England—bright. 
and calm as you now behold her in the Mediterranean, look- 
ing down upon the snowy landscape, and the ioy bay glittered: 
like a sheet of silver; and on the other side of the heavens all 
was terror and tumult—clouds of smoke,. mingled with spires 
of flame, rose into the sky. Far off the garrison was. beating 
to a.ms—the bells tolling; yet all around there was not a 
living being to be seen, and the snow-waste was still as déath.’” 

We now give an extract in a different. vein, and one which. 
smacks more of ‘ Winter Studies’—than those we have chosen: 

‘* Of all our modern authors, Coleridge best understood the 
essential nature of women, and has said the truest and mest. 
beautiful things of our sex generally; and of all our modern 
authors, Hazlitt was most remarkable for his utter ignorance: 
of women, generally and individually. 

“‘ Charles Lamb, of all the men I ever talked to, had the 
most kindly, the most compassionate, the most reverential. 
feelings toward women; but he did not; like Coleridge, set 
forth these feelings with elaborate el e—they came gush- 
ing out from his heart und from his tongue— 
clothed sometimes in the quaintest guise of ironical abuse, and 
sometimes in words which made the tears spring to one’s eyes. 
He soemed to understand us not as a poet, nor yet as a.man. 
of the world; but by the unerring instinct.of the most loving 
and oo of hearts. - , entc aa 

“« When eridge said antithetically, ‘ t was 
beauty of a woman’s character to be characterless,’ I suppose 
it is as if he had said, ‘ It is the beauty of the diamond.to be 
colorless ;’ for he instances _ and Desdemona; and 
though they are colorless in their pure, transparent simpli- 
city, they are as far as ible from characteriless ; for in the 
very quality of being colorless consists the character. 

Mh spy Loh idge reminds me that it was from Lud- 

ig Tieck I first the death of this wonderful man; 
es I, too, had ‘ sat at the feet of Gamaliel and heard his 
sorrow. I remem- 
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We have already'run into such length that we have not 
space to give many ef the desultory reflections. We must not 
omit this one on Female Character: 

“ As light was the eldest-born principle of the universe, so 
love was the eldest-born passion of humanity, though people 
quote Milton-to prove that vanity was so—in our own sex at 
least: and many are the witty sayings on this favorite text; 
but they are wrong, and their text misinterpreted. Eve, when 
she looked in passionate delight on her own lovely face re- 
flected in the stream, knew not it was her own, and had noth- 
ing else to love; the moment she found an Adam on whom to 
tavish the awakened sympathies, she turned from the shadow 
to the reality, even though ‘less winning soft, less amiably 
fair:’ she did not sit upon the bank and pine to death for her 
own fair face, ‘ Like that too beauteous boy, 

That lost himself by loving of himself ;’ 
~—while the voice of love wooed her in vain. Vanity in this 
instance was but the shadow of love. / 

“ But, ch me! how many women, since the days of Echo 
and Narcissus, have pined themselves into air for the love of 
men who were in love only with themselves! ”’ 

She continues her complaints of the cold, and remarks that 
~‘ one day is enly disiinguishable from another by the degrees 
of the thermemeter.” She fears that she shall grow torpid, 
and, observing “ this will never do,” rouses herself into writing 
the most admirable things about Goethe and Ekermann. If 
‘we promise to give these, besides others we have marked, we 
shall begin to encroach upon the copyright of the volumes. 
She contradicts the report that Goethe was not an admirer of 
Sir Walter Scott: 


“‘ Everywhere Goethe speaks of Sir Walter Scott with the 
tutmost enthusiasm of admiration, as the greatest writer of his 
time: he speaks of him as being without his Ake, as without 
his equal. 

‘*T remember Goethe’s daughter-in-law saying to me play- 
fully, ‘When my father got:hold of one of Scott’s romances, 
there was no speeking to him till he had finished the third 
-volume: he was worse than any girl at a boarding-school with 
her first novel.” 

“‘T have particular pleasure in noting this, because I have 

seen in several English papers and reviews a passage from 
some book of travels in which Goethe, on what authority I 
know not, is represented as holding Sir Walter Seott in the 
utmost contempt. This is altogether false ; yet the same pas- 
sage I have lately seen translated.into American papers, and 
‘thence into the papers of Upper and Lower Canada. Thus 
‘over the whole reading world is the belief diffused, that one 
-great genius could either be wretchedly mistaken or enviously 
unjust in estimating anether great genius—a belief as dishon- 
-orable to genius and human nature, as it is consolatory to the 
“common cry of cnrs, to ignorant mediocrity, ‘for folly loves 
«the martyrdem of fame.’ I held ia my ownhands—read with 
«mine own eyes—a long letter addressed by Bir Walter to 
“Goethe, giving an account of his own family, his pursuits, &c. 
aas friend to friend, and cxpressive of the utmost.reverence, as 
“well as gratitude for marks ef kindness and approbation re- 
“eived from Goethe. 

“*¢ A lie,’ says the Chinese proverb, ‘has no :feet; it can- 
snot stand.;’ but it has wings, and can fly fast and far enough. 
«I only wish that truth may be able to fallow it, and.ynéo the 
“mischief thus done—through some unintentional mistake per- 
‘haps—but not the less mischief and injustice.” 

Among her~ detached thoughts,’ this is very striking: 

“ Inthe Pitti Palace at Florence there is a statue, standing 
‘alone in its naked beauty, in the centre of a many-sided. sa- 

loon, paneled with mirrors, in which it is reflected at once.in 
every different aspect, and in each, though differently,. yet 
truly,.as leng as the mirror be clear and unwarped—and such 
is truth. We all look toward it, but each mind beholds it 

under a different angle of incidence; and unless we were so 

freed from all earthly bends as to behold in one and the same 
“moment the statue itself, in its pure unvarying oneness, and 
vall its multiplied and ever-varying reflections imaged around, 
how shall we presume to settle which of these is false, and 
which the true? 

“To reason from analogy is often dangerous, to illustrate 
‘by. a fanciful analogy is sometimes a means by which we ight 
aan idea, as it were, into the understanding of another.” 

“She alludes to her meeting in this city.the late venerable 
Lorenzo da Ponte. Was tne American proof-reader so igno- 
-rant that he intentionally suffered this ‘clarym nomen’ to be 
_ printed ‘da Porta’ ? 

““When:at New-York this winter, I was,introduced to a fine 
old Italian, with long and flowing white hair, and a most ven- 
erable and marked physiognomy; it was Lorenzo da. Ponte, 
the man who had first introduced Mozart to the Emperor 
Joseph, and who wrote for him the text of the Don Juan, the 
Figaro, and the-Cosi fan Tutti: we have nosuch lidretti now!” 

We conclude this first notice, with her joyous outbreakings 
-on observing the approach of Spring. 

‘‘ Sat. at the window drawing, or rather not drawing, hut 
with a il in my hand. This beautiful Lake Ontario !— 


.muy lake—tar I begia.to be ia love. wttbipiand jak on i ea] 
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mine !—it changed its hues every moment, the shades of pur- 
ple and green fleeting over it, now dark, now lustrous, now 
pale—like a dolphin dying; or, to use a more exact though 
less poetical comparison, dappled, and varying like the back 
of a mackerel, with every now and then a streak of silver light 
dividing the shades of green: magnificent, tumultuous clouds 
came rolling sound the horizon; and the little graceful schoon- 
ers, falling into every beautiful attitude, and catching every 
variety of light and shade, came curtseying into the bay: and 
flights of wild geese, and great black loons were skimming, 
diving, sporting over the bosom of the lake; and beautiful 
little unknown birds, in gorgeous plumage of crimson and 
black, were fluttering about the garden; all life, and light, 
and beauty were abroad—the resurrection of Nature! How 
beautiful it was! how dearly welcome to my senses—to my 
heart—this spring which come at last—so long wished for— 
so long waited for! 





Fennimore Cooper, £ 8q—We have pla ‘ed on another page 
a review, from the London Times, of the latest production of 
Mr. Cooper. In the journal from which it is copied, it is 
followed by the scorching review from the pen of Col. Webb, 
which appeared some weeks since in the Courier and En- 
quirer. We are gratified to see that the English public have 
thus been presented, through the medium of their most widely 
circulated journal, with an article which will convey a just 
expression of the public sentiment of our countrymen in re- 
gard to this miserable libel on their character and manners. 
No one knows better than Mr. Cooper, that the whole of that 
stupid work is scandalously and intentionally false. It has 
stamped his reputation with an imprimatur that will stick to 
it with fatal tenacity. 

Mr. Cooper, we believe, is now in Philadelphia, occupied 
with a naval history of the United States. It is said to be 
his intention, among other matters to prove that Commodore 
Elliott is a very “ill-used gentleman.” and to reverse the 
generally accepted history of Lake Erie. In justice to the 
Commodore, we should advise him to ‘ confine himself to the 
care of his own reputation.’ If there is one thing more than 
another that would tend to sink even this ‘ gallant fellow’ in the 
public estimation, it would be the fact of Mr. Cooper’s un- 
dertaking his defence. If he had all the valor, and more than 
the character, of a Nelson, praise from Mr. Cooper would be 
fatal to him. 

The last number of the American Museum containsan en- 
graved likeness of Mr. Cooper. It is a libel even upon the 
‘mild and gentlemanly’ Mr. Effingham. We do not know 
that he sat for the likeness—but if he did, he must possess 
more than ordinary fortitude, to suffer the multiplication of its 
copies. 
ask: what has become of the novelist’s menaced suit against 
Col. Webb? We have not yct heard of its coming off; and 
when it occurs, ‘ may we be there to see.’ 





“ George P. Morris is with us, intent as ever on deeds 
of kindness to his cotemporaries. By the way, do you per- 
sonally know him? He ts decidedly one of the most delight- 
Sul persons of the age. Meet him where you will—in the 
domestic circle, or amid the bustling throng, who, intent on 
schemes of business, are crowding and jostling each other on 
the ¢rottoir in Wall-street; in the saloon of the theatre, or 
among the litery or scientific circles of the metropolis; in all 
situations, you v ill find him the same pleasant companion and 
ardent friend—modest in pretension, and entirely free from 
envy or jealousy. In a certain species of composition he is 
decidedly equal to any writer of the present day. His beau- 
tiful melodies have already found their way to the hearts 
and lips of every votary of song, and become permanently 
identified with our national literature. He has an amusing 
work in the course of publication by Lea & Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia, entitled ‘ The Little Frenchman and his Water 
Lots, and other hits at the times.’ This will be a most pop- 
ular book, if I have any skil! in such matters. It will make 
its appearance with the buds and leaves of spring, as such 
mirth-provoking volumes ever should.” 

Thus dilateth a correspondent of the Madisonian. How 
agreeable it must be for a man to read his own eulogy before 
he is dead! Never were encomia more meritoriously lav- 
ished ; and yet, in calling our illustrious cotemporary “one of 
the most delightful persons of the age,” this writer shews 
himself not to have traveled extensively. He never could 
have made the acquaintance of our distant friend ‘ Ho-Chang- 
Loo,’ of Nankin, in China, who is the most irresistibly de- 
lightful person imaginable, and one of a class (that of Hum- 
Bug-Boo) which, if we did not think, with Mrs. Malaprop, 
that ‘comparisons were odorous,’ we should call altogether 
more delightful, if possible, than that of which Mr. Morris 





is the ornament. We agree fully, however, in the laudation 


In this connection, we have but a single question to | 





of the poet’s “ modesty of pretension.” This is so generally 
admitted, however, that it strikes us as somewhat supererogs 
tory to mention a fact (one of Junius’s facts) with which 
“tout le monde et sa femme’ are familiar. 

We ask leave, with due humility, to correct the statement 
that Mr. Morris’s “melodies have found their way to the: 
hearts and lips of every votary of song ;’ for, sojourning last 
Summer in a country village in New-England, we requested 
‘Miss Jerusha Aun Smith’ to perform, accompanied by her 
own voice, ‘On thé'lake where drooped the willow,’ and she 
confessed that she had never heard of it! Deplorable igno- 
rance! She favored’ us with ‘There’s nothing true but 
Heaven,’ varying the key from flat to sharp, as she pleased, 
Now if she had sung one of Mr. Morris's songs, she would 
have stuck to the flat. 

We are largely delighted with the anticipation of that forth. 
coming work about ‘ Water-Lots.”” We intend to have lots 
of fun out of it at least. But what possible association is 
there between “such mirth-provokiug volumes” and “the 
buds and leaves of Spring?” This trumps our metaphys. 
ics. It is, however, quite as comprehensible as other 
tions of this veracious eulogy. It must, we think, have ema- 
nated from that pen which attributed to General Morris 
(then Colonel?) the “ quelling of the formidable riets of 1834,” 
One thing is sure :—Our poet-General is in no danger of being 
forgotten. That would be a melancholy fate ;- for he would 
be obliged to repeat his own expressive stanza 





“ A sad and weary lot is mine 
To love and be forgot— 
A sad and weary lot, beloved, 
A sad and weary lot.” 


Copyright and American Authors.—Mr. Morton M’Mi- 
chaél, who has recently published an Address delivered bet 
fore the Philadelphia Lycewm on the subject of Popular Edu- 
cation, has a covert fling at the proposed International Copy- 
right Law, for which he deserves a rap over the knuckles, 
He remarks, that “ notwithstanding the outcry that Native 
Talent is not encouraged, it eppears that in five years; a sin- 
gle publisher paid for Copyrights, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars.” We presume that Mr. M’Michael here 
alludes to Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard, who. are un- 
doubfedly the most extensive publishers of original in 
the United States. From the figures above given, it 
that the average amount annually paid by-the printipal pub- 
lishers in the country to Native Authors, is the enormous, im 
ordinate and incomprehensible sum of TWENTY-SEVEN THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS !!—almost as much as Mr. Bentley pays Mr. 
Bulwer or Captain Marryatt for a couple of novels ! Whowill 
say that American Authors, who write for a population nearly 
half as large as thet of the United Kingdom, are not munifi- 
cently remunerated? Twenty-seven thousand dollars a year 
to American Authors !—‘ Twoand sixpence a year and found!’ 
as Mr. Bumble said to Oliver Twist— think of that, Oliver! 
—and all for a naughty orphin, that nobody can love!’ 


Mr. Goodrich’s Lecture before the Lyceum on Thursday 
evening, was composed, in a great part, of extracts from Mr. 
Joseph Miller’s collection of jests. Mr. Miller is a compiler 
of some notoriety, and frequently called ‘ Joe.’ 

[Boston Morning Post. 


How severe upon ‘ the author of the Outcast and other Po- 
ems,’ ‘ Peter Parley’s Stories about Africa,’ ‘ The Universal 
Geography,’ and ‘ Fluxions for Infant Minds’—the last work 
being still in the press! Is it possible that the Hon. Samuel 
Goodrich plagiarized from Joseph Miller, Esq. and in ® 
lecture before a Lyceum, as a ‘finished’ young lady said in our 
hearing, for ‘the suffusion of useless intelligence?’ Fie for 
shame! What! has the celebrated Van Amburgh of poetry 
stooped so low? Better had he remained among his ‘ prowling , 
lions,’ ‘grisly bears,’ ‘ yarring wolves,’ ‘sliding serpents 
‘ mastodons,’ and other carniyerous birds of prey, made fa- 
mous in his rhymes—better had he continued to filch in # 
small way from little new works for children, imported from 
England, with old wood-cuts, on his own account, tomake Pe: 
ter Parleys out of—than thus have sacrilegiously intruded... 
upon the leaves of that Joker’s Bible, vulgarly called ‘ Joe, 
Miller’s Jest-Book !’ 

Steam Power in the U. States.—A late 
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following, by W. M. Praed, is the most happy thing of the 
oa ae ~<a on The name of ‘Campbell’ must have received 
‘ i in th tellation of poetic geni 
gon testre, bright an it over Hee DADE. al poetic genius. 
Come from my First—ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh, 
And the screaming trump and the thuudering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 
Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell , m 
task is taught, thy shroud is wrought; 
™ So, me !—and farewell! , 


Toll ye my Second—toll ! 
Fling high on flambeau’s light, 
ing the hymn of a parted so’ 
so “Seaced the silent night. 
The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast— 
Let the prayer be said and the tear be shed ; 
So—take him to his rest! 


Call ye my Whole !—ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay, 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 
Go, call him by his name; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave! 





ANCIENT. 
My sympathies are all with times of old; 
I cannot live with things of yesterday— 
Upstart and flippant, foolish, weak and gay— 
But spirits cast in a severer mould, 
Of solid worth, like elemental gold; 
: love to wander o’er the shadowy past, 
Dreaming of dynasties long swept away, 
And seem to find myself almost the last 
Of a time-honored race, decaying fast; - 
For I can dote upon the rare antique, 
‘Conjuring up what story it might tell— 
The bronze, or bead, or coin, or quaint relique ; 
And in a desert could delight to dwell 
Among vast ruins—Tadmor’s stately halls, 
Old Egypt’s giant fanes, or Babel’s mouldering walls. 


LAGRANGE. 

This chateau, which was formerly known by the name of 
lagrange-Beneau, is situate near Rosay, in Brie, thirteen 
leagues east of Paris. The chateauand farm touch one another, 
and ere in the centre of the grounds which form almost a per- 
fect circle of eight hundred acres. ‘The roads leading to La- 
grange are well planted, kept in good order,‘and run through 
the estate. You enter the park by a fine walk, stocked with 

trees. It leads to the chateau, and runs along the farm 
an old chapel now connectod with it. A stone 

has been substituted for the drawbridge which formerly stood 
over the ditch. You enter the chateau bya gate flanked with 
two large towers, which have narrow windows in the shape of 
loop holes, and the walls of which, as well as the whole build- 
ing, are of brown free-stone. The walls are thickly covered 
with ivy, rising from two roots which Mr. Fox planted during 
the stay he made at Lagrange with General Fitzpatrick, after 
the peace of Amiens. The court has the shape of an pr wd 

lar square. It is spacious, and enlivened by a view of 
park upon which it opens. On that side Lafayette caused 
the ditches, which formerly completely surrounded the chat 
tau, to be filled up, the main building is not regular. It has 
towers, with rather elegant conical roofs; seen from a 
distance the effect is truly beautiful: the walls and towers 
covered with ivy und other creeping plants, which bring out 
here and there the dark coler of the stone, the surrounding 
beautiful trees of all kinds, the ditches encircling a part of 
the edifice, every thing in short brings to recollection those 
ucient feudal castles, some remains or vestiges of which are 

y vanishing. Owing to the care of its late venerable owner, 

n of Lagrange is in perfect preservation. Some 

Persons of the neighborhood maintain that the origin of the 
chateau could be traced back so far as the days of Louise-le- 
» Now, Louis VI, lived at the commencement of the 
1th eentury, and it is scarcely possible that the chateau, 
fh as it is at present, should derive its existence from so 
distant a period. Every information may, however, be read- 
'y Obtained respecting the building and its contents from Bas- 
Wen, the late General’s old and faithful servant, who courte- 
‘shows strangers over the premises. The well-known 
tection which Lafayette bore him, enables him to answer all 


On the ground floor of the chateau, a little chapel for the 
oe members of the family, a spacious dining room and 
communicate with the hall. A handsome stair- 

tue leads to the drawing-rooms, the museum, and the fam- 
‘partments. Those which were occupied by Lafayette are 
“the second floor, and consist of an ante-chamber, a bed- 
Tom, and a library, whose windows command.a view of the 





fart and farm. All the apartments are kept in excellent order, 


the furniture is of the plainest “ are, 
, abundant objects to attract the attention of visitors 


MELSCELLANEOUS, 





they are, indeed, so numerous that we can record but some of 
the most conspicuous. At the entrance of the hall stand two 
little cannon, which the Parisian populace, during the Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, had adapted to common carriage-wheels 
in order to attack the troops of Charles the Tenth. The con- 
querors subsequently mounted them upon new ordnance car- 
riages, and presented Lafayette with them. They bear the 
following inscription close to their touch-holes: 


“LE PEUPLE PARISIEN 
AU GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
le 3 Aout, 1830.” 

On the walls of the ante-room of Lafayette’s apartments is to 
be seen a trophy of colors, all of which revive historical re- 
collections. Among them are a standard captured from the 
Swiss Guards in 1830, the tri-colored flag carried the 
youth who was killed on the 28th Jnly, 1830, upon the Point 
d’Arcole, a standard of the old Nationsl Guards of 1789, and 
various Polish, American, and other flags. Of the drawing- 
rooms, one is a spacious square, and the other, of a smaller 
size, is of a round shape, like the tower in which it is situate. 
Several portraits or busts of celebrated men—all) of them 
apostles of or martyrs to liberty—ornament the two rooms, 
A fine full length portrait of Lafayette, of natural size, hangs 
in the first drawing room between the portraits of his illustri- 
ous friends Franklinand Washington. The flag of the United 
States frigate Brandywine, which conveyed the General‘ back 
to Eu after his last visit to America, shades the images 
of the three friends whom it seems to unite. The effect of 
the group is very fine. The second drawing room contains 
its of the American Presidents, of Bailly, Mayor of 
aris, and of the unfortunate Duke de la Rochefoucaud. On | 
the chimney-piece are busts of the Spanish General Riego and 
his wife. There are various other pictures the subjects of | 

which escape our recollection. London Morniug Post. 














“The Common-School Journal.” —Thit Journal is edited | 
by Horace Mann, Esq., and, from an examination of the | 
second number, we should judge excellently adapted to sub- | 
serve the best purposes of Education. Mr. Mann isa lawyer | 
of eminent abilities, great private worth and high political | 
distinction in Massachusetts. He was of late President of| 


have aspired to the first legislative stations. But he gave om 
all these, to devote himself to the cause of general instruction 
resigning his seat in the Senate and refusing the nomina- 
tion of his gratified constituents to become Secretary of the 
Board of Education. So willing a sacrifice of ambition to 
duty is seldom manifested. We can but wish for such a man 
that perfect fruition which ought to attend the exertions of a 
night mind, possessed of strong, useful talents, directed by the 
clearest apprehension of those means of which the proposed 
end is ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number.’ 





For the New-Yorker. 
EPIGRAMS .—By Carr. Srarn. 


‘ Capillary Attraction.’ 
Here ’s Tousky-Wousky, bearded like the pard, 
With locks loose streaming, like a crazy bards 
The ladies gaze on his destructive face, 
And bright ideas in his features trace. 
If hairs were thoughts, sure auch a large collection 


the Senate, and held such a rank in his party, that he could || 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

T. Hartley Crawford, to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

John Louis McGregor, to be Consul for the port of Cam- 
peche, in Mexico. 

John R. Conway, of Arkansas, to be surveyor for marking 
> boundary between the United States and the Republic of 

exas, 

John H. Overton, of Louisana, te be Commissioner for 
marking said boundary. 





OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Department, Feb. 1, 1839. 
The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc- 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, Viz. .......+.+ «+++ «$10,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of them about....... 8,125,172 24 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act 

of May 21, 1838, have been. ..+..+.seeesseeeceseeess 5,709,810 00 
There have been redeemed of these last about........ 

This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equal to only.. $6,813,002 48 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secrretay of the Treasury. 
From the London Court Gazette of Dec. 15. 

Fashions for the Week.—Bonnets, if anything, are getting 
smaller, and are worn, not on the head, but on the neck. 
This is parricularly the case at the theatre. Barbe de den- 
telle of gold or silver fall at the sides, mingled. with golden 
pins studded with precious stones. Small garlands of gold, 
imitating flowers, beautifully wrought, are placed on thcir 
hair behind, and made to come forward, so as to form a bou- 
quet near the cheek. They are a most costiy and most be- 
coming ornament. Poniards of gold are also much seen in 
the hair. To see a beautiful woman’s head thus ornamented, 
reminds one of the female martyrs of old. Qne of the pon- 
iards which we saw on a lady this week, was made to sustain 
a barbe en application, of which the ends fell to the knees. 
The value of the whole was £120. This head-dress was 
worn with an emerald green velvet. Small crowns are much 
worn ; they are of gold and ornamented with precious stones. 
Demi-crowns are also seen at each side of the hair, Tresses 
a la berthe are seen in abundance; they are made to encircle 
various times that which descends on.the cheek.. They are 
fixed above, on a level with the temple, by a single flower, or 
a gold pin, or a knot of ribbon, with a jewel in the centre. 
Petits bords are much seen: they fall low over the cars: 
many allow the hair to be seen through them:. they are made 
of green, or crimson, or blue velvet: lace en or arg sometimes 
seen with them: white plumes and birds are the great orna- 
ment. These birds are of every bright coler, bur they are 
now worn of one color only. 

The corsage is flat, and often é nervures sous la gorge. 
The materials are extremely varied; the richest silks, the 
most superb velvets and satias. India, muslins, gauzes, and 
tulle are all in request, The generality of vélvet robes have 
no trimming round the border, but the corsages and sleeves 
are profusely decorated with lace. Some have short sleeves. 
made u little full, the fullness arranged in oblique puffs, by- 
very narrow bias descedding from the shoulder-pivce. 


Virginia.—The ie debt of Virginia now amounts to- 
$5,255,250. Besi hich, the aggregate State subscrip-- 
tions to various Public Werks, for which the necessary 
appropriations are net yet made, amount to $3,320,000.. 
So that the aggregate pecuniary liabilities of the Ancient. 
Dominion may be said to amount to about eight and a.half™ 
millions of dollars. 

Upwards of $2,000 were collected at a fair, retently held’ 
at Richmond, Va., for the purpose of aiding the female orphan. 
society of that city. 














Would stamp him asa person of reflection ; 
For, having lately laid aside the trade 

By which, at home, some honest cash he made, 
He thinks, since now his razor’s on the shelf,, 
’T would look suspicious even to shave himself ! 


On a Dandy, viewing his person in a mirror. 
Florio, admired of silly girls, 
Arranges his redundant curls , 
Before a polished glass ; 
Like ‘ Peter Bell among the trees,’ 
The solitary dandy sees 
‘A solitary ass!’ 








Pennyslvania.—By a recent M: e of the Governor of 
this State to the islature thereof, it appears that the 
regate of the State Debt is $30,542,304, (including in 
this computation the sum of $2,867,514 received by the 
deposite bill from the United States.) This would be a 
large debt if the State did not hold pro and funds 
more than sufficient to represent it, which are stated by 
the Governor as follows: 
The public works, Canals, Railroads, &c. $25,109,644 92 
Bank Stock......cccccccccesccceecececee 208,700.90 
Turnpike and Bridge Stock......+..+++++ 2,726,396 58 
Canal and Navigation Stock........+++ see. ,800 
i Beoak.occcccdsesessctdec seve bese 179,454 59 








loney due on Unpatented Lands........-. 1,000,000 00 
Estimated value of Public Property eee h 


The Hon. William J. Graves is announced aé a-candidate- 
for reélection to Congress, im the eighth Congressional dis-- 
trict of Kentucky. 











fRacvied, 

On the 34 inet. by Eider Isaac N. Walter, James B. Scott to Hannah: 
Lavina Caniff, all of this city. 

On the 4th, Frederiek Diaper to Anna S. Strong. 

On the 5th, Edward Seribadr to Elizabeth G..daughter ef Allon. 
Brown, Esq. all of this Ms : 

On the 6th, Fredertck H. Bartholomew to Sa-abS. daughter of Alex- 
ander McClure, all of this city. _ » 






On the 3istult. Mary S. 

On the 3d inst. Hannah M. aged'I7. 

On the 4th, John Henr: Sea son of and Eliza Huines. 
On the 5th, Anne Blood aged 66. 


On the 5th, Henry G. Brees, aged 43. 
On the 29th ult. at Warchouse Point, Cenn.,'Flhemas P. Sparhawk, . 
aged 19. 
Y order of Jacob Houghton, Esquire, Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner in and for the county of Chautauque, Notice i» bestby 
ven, that an Attachment has issued against the . 
‘LE; late of the town of Sheridan, in the county ey ee | . 
ap absconding or concealed debtor, upon due proof made to the 
Supreme Court Commissioner pursuant to-the direetions of the Stat- 
ute concerning attachments aguinst, eieeusing, concealed or non- 
resident debtors, and that, the same will be for the 
hie debts unless the said David T. Little appear and 
attachment according to law, within three months frem the first pub- 
lication of this notice ; and that the payment of any debts, and the de-- 


livery of any property belonging to the eaid debtor, to him ox fer his. 
and the of property tobim for -what- 
oven are yiaw are void. Dated the 1ath of Jan. 
) CHAUNCEY ¢ . 
web. 913k. Attorney fer A’ 
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WE WERE CHILDREN TOGETHER. 
THE WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO HIS BROTHER JAMES L. HEWITT, BY JOHN H. HEWITT, OF BALTIMORE. 


[PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF HEWI?PT AND JAQUES.] 


loved like the young, Whose besems ne sorrow Or anguish c’er wrung: A bright sky waso’er ws, And joy lit our brow; But where is that 1 


=z : | s 


ay ea That laughing lip now? But where is that laughing lip now? 
: Cc 





5 SECOND VERSE. 


We have grown up together, The heart still beat gladly, 
Life’s sun in its noon, A joy lit the brow; 


THIRD VERSE. 
We're declining together, The flewers are faded, 
The life-tide runs slow; That once graced our brow; 
Leok’d warm on the flowers But, where is that glad pulse, The world seems a descrt Our eares with our old age, ‘ T 


That perish’d so soon: That glowing smile now ? All cover’d with snow: Are gathering now. 
= : A 




















TO A POET mY re = perereeye Be thou the vine that wreathes ‘the Poet’s’ dwelling, And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
‘ : ini Still, like muffled drums, are beatin, 
Be unto him more than pen e’er hath painted! Twining, cock d3y, mernaueny sund bin oo Funeral marches to the grave. . hh » 
Mantle thy young heart in its purity ; ———— : In this world’s broad field of battle— EREM 
Thus through the world, bythe world’s breath untainted, A PSALM OF eo stehqebocker, In the bivouac of life, 4x Our 
Light thou his way to immortality. BY H.W. LONGFELLOW. Be not like (oe he cattle; 2h 
—_ j ifea! 
Be thou the spirit of his inspiration: “unas —_ ll ‘ oe . st J , tal Mon 
Lead to the hilis while yet the east looks dim; And when it comes, say—Welcome friend !” Tract ne Futue, howe'er p gran 'fy justic 
i i _— Let the dead Past bury its dead; e of 
At eve, lead where, in gentle undulation, ; WHAT THE MEART OF THE YOUTH SAID TO THE PSALMIST. Act—act in the living Present! Prove bo 
The waves low chant the day-god’s requiem. TELL me not, in mournful numbers, Heart within, and God o’er head! out of A 
Go forth at night, where the chaste huntress, Dian, F bo we hm ty — eo Lives of great men all remind us ographer 
i hounds wh ; —— a We can make our lives sublime; 
Points the fleet houn ere bold Acteon flees ; And things are not what they seem ; And ni 
Pause ’neath the stars—listen to far Ori 7 : And, departing, leave behind us 
on, re “"< tn a Propose | 
: . Life is real—life is earnest, Footsteps on the sand of time! ‘ 
Hark to the hymning of the Pleiades. But the grave is not its goal; Footsteps, that perhaps another, ve 
Be thou the radiance in life’s heaven gleaming, 7 = thou art—to dust returnest,’ Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main, Mory, as 
To cheer his pathway o’er time’s desert vast— ‘as not spoken of the soul. A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, man cou! 
The rainbow of his cloud, in brightness beaming, i enbormont, and | pet sorrow, Seeing, shall take heart again. during th 
Each changing hue more lovely than the last. But = poy: way ate aba AE ion, then, ap or yy pe 
. ith a heart an: ; 
The dew of health—all other gifts excelling— + Find us farther than to-day. Still achieving, still mers told oe 
Freshen thy beauty, ere thy youth depart; Art is long, and time is flecting, Learn to labor and to wait. 


te ~— 


